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SERMOISr. 



"All things have I seen in the days of my vanity: there 

IS A JUST man that PERISHETH IN HIS RIGHTEOUSNESS, AND 
THERE IS A WICKED MAN THAT PROLONGETH HIS LIFE IN HIS 

WICKEDNESS." Ecclesiastes vii: 15. 

The subject chosen for this evening's discourse is one of rap- 
idly-increasing interest and importance. A great event has trans- 
pired ; greater in its significance and in its foreshadowings than any 
that have for many years past been inscribed upon the pages of the 
nation's history. The whole country — North, South, East, West — 
has been convulsed as with the throes of a mighty earthquake. 
Politicians of all gi-ades have been forced to lose sight for a moment 
of their schemes and aspirations, and to look on in wonder at the 
strange drama passing before their eyes. Preachers, laying aside 
for a time their doctrinal disquisitions, have been constrained to give 
their views of the wondrous event which has so aroused the interest 
of their congregations. Lecturers, turning away from the inviting 
paths of poetry and fiction, have been induced to speak in plain 
and sober prose of the great "Lesson of the hour." Soldiers, tired 
of the monotony of peace, and eager to prove their skill and valor 
in war, have hurried hither and thither, have marched and counter- 
marched ; and military displays on a most extensive scale have 
been the order of the day. And the people, everywhere, of all 
ages, and sects, and colors, and conditions, have been absorbed in 
discussions, and disputes, and prophecies about a subject with which 
they feel themselves to be intimately concerned. In the camp and 
in the grove, in the Court and in the Meeting-House, in the market 
and in the work-shop, on the street and by the fireside, in evei-y 
place has the momentous event been the all-absorbing topic of 
conversation. 

And what is the cause of these innumerable discussions, this 
raging excitement, this intense anxiety to hear the latest news V 
Has a foreign army invaded our shores? Has the dreaded pesti- 
lence again made its appearance? Has some vast and populous 
city been suddenly destroyed by fire? No! None of these calam- 
ities have happened. What then ? A Man, a brave old man, a 
true-hearted, strong-nerved American citizen, with eightceti valiant 
followers, has, quite unexpectedly, invaded the great and ancient 
Commonwealth of Virginia ! By the magic of his keen, glaring 
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eye, and by the vigor of his stout right arm, he has spell-bound two 
thousand chivabous Southrons, has kept them at bay for twenty- 
four hours, and has, after a desperate struggle, only yielded at last 
to the horde of disciplined troops,' which came rushing in from the 
surrounding towns in answer to the cries of the affrighted populace ! 
But why, when the surviving invaders are sabred and secured, and 
the smoke of the battle has cleared away, why does the commotion 
amongst the terrified citizens- still continue ? Why should the panic 
spread over the whole of the Southern States, and the excitement 
rush throughout the land, gaining strength at every step? Has 
any claim been disputed? any darling object assailed? any species 
of "property** endangered? Yes! The "peculiar institution" 
has been greatly imperilled ! Slavery, and not merely the Old 
Dominion, has Jbeen invaded ! Dagon, the pet idol of the South, 
has been openly threatened with destruction ; and the weak knees 
of the Philistines have smitten one against another, when the perils 
which fear and cowardice had conjured up, stood in dread array 
before them ! " The great goddess Diana '* has been openly despis- 
ed, and the "the craft" by which their wealth was made has been 
in great danger of being " set at naught." That explains the mys- 
tery and the extent of the excitement ! 

•'Though the structure of a tyrant's throne 
Rise on the necks of hnlf tbe suffering world, 
Fear trembles in the cement; Prayers, and tears, 
And secret curses — sap its mouldering base, 
And steal the pillars of allegiance from it; 
Then, let a single arm but dare the sway, 
Headlong it turns, and drives upon destf action.'' 

An honest. God-fearing old man, one who "loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity," had for many years noted the fact that a cer- 
tain class of his fellow-creatures had, in an evil hour, "fallen among 
thieves." And, robbed of all their God-given rights and privileges, 
scarred and deformed at the will of then* cruel task-masters, they 
found no deliverer to undertake their cause ! The recreant Priests 
of the nation, intent on theological controversies, busied with trifles, 
but " omitting the weightier matters of the law — judgment, mercy 
and faith" — though they had seen again and again the sad condi- 
tion of their wounded brethren, had "passed by on the other side." 
The herd of unfeeling Statesmen, anxious to mount to high office 
and to secure national plunder, and fearing to meddle with or de- 
nounce odious laws and shameful compromises, had also "passed by 
on the other side." And the plaintive, wailing cry of the braised 
and stricken ones was echoed throughout the land. Then the sor- 
row of the old man was stirred within him; and "while he was 
musing the fire burned." He thought of his duty to his God, of 
his duty to his neighbor. And the question, "Who IS my neigh- 
bor?" rang incessantly in his ears. Then, from the swelling tide 
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of bnman woes, and from the Throne of the Eternal, came bound- 
ing back the answer : 

" 7^y neighbor f It is he whom thott 

Hast power to aid and bless ; 

Whose aching heart and burning brow / 

Thy soothing hand may press I 

Thy neighbor f Yonder toiling Slave^ 

Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave — 

Go thou^ and ransom him!^^ 

And he resolved to go and help his crushed and bleeding brethren ; 
to deliver them from the burdens, too heavy to bear, which had so 
long bowed them to the ground ; and to bring them out of the house 
of worse than Egyptian bondage. 

Of this man, and of his actions, I am now to speak. In memory 
of this "good Samaritan*' I have resolved to preach a "Funeral 
sermon." It is not often that a funeral sermon is preached over 
one whose spirit goes to the eternal world from the gallows — over 
one who was charged with the crimes of "treason, robbery and 
murder!*' But, notwithstanding the malice of his enemies, and the 
silence of those who profess to be his friends, I rejoice that I have 
this opportunity of bearing testimony to the truth, and of paying 
my feeble tribute to the memory of that honest, valiant, noble man, 
who " counted not his life dear unto him, so that he might finish his 
course with joy." I stand not here to advocate deeds of violence 
and bloodshed, or to vindicate war in any of its forms. Neither, 
on the' other hand, do I intend to condemn the acts of the deceased, 
or to impugn the motives which led hiiji to those acts. He has 
already been arraigned before one human tribunal, and now his soul 
has gone to appear in the presence of the righteous Judge of all 
the earth. But I shall speak of him as I Sid him ; review his 
character in the light of reason and revelation ; and then leave you 
to decide whether I am successful in proving him, in the language 
of the text, "a just man that perished in his righteousness." And 
may Heavenly grace descend into our hearts, so that we may profit 
by the subject now before us, and be led fervently to pray, "Let 
me die the death of the righteous!" 

As to the LIFE of the deceased, a short and necessarily imperfect 
sketch only can be presented. No authentic memoir has yet been 
published, and all we know of him is from the items which have 
appeared in the various journals of the day. But I have gathered 
enough to serve as an outline for the present occasion ; enough to 
show that the lamented hero came of good old stock; and that 
amid all the vicissitudes of what was indeed "a chequered life," he 
proved himself to be a worthy descendant of worthy ancestors, one 
of nature's true noblemen, and a credit to any name, or family, or 
age, or nation. 
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John Brown was born in Litchfield county, Connecticut, in the 
year 1800. He was the sixth in descent from Peter Brown, one of 
the ''Mayflower" Pilgrims, who landed at Plymouth in 1620. 
John's father, Owen Brown, was a contractor to the army during 
the war of 1812. His grandfather was a Captain in the army of 
the Revolution. John Brown's ancestors were farmers — sturdy, 
honest yeomen, ready at all times to serve their country, and to 
stand up for the right. And John himself seems to have paid more 
attention to farming than to anything else — though he was at vari- 
ous times a surveyor, a tanner, a wool-dealer, and latterly a WAR- 
RIOR. Before his appearance in the far West he had resided in 
Connecticut, in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, in Massachusetts, and in 
New- York. Then, in 1855, he made his first appearance in Kansas. 
A public meeting was in progress at Ossawatomie, at which the pol- 
iticians of the territory were carefully adjusting a series of resolu- 
tions so as to suit every variety of "Free State men." A motion 
was ofiered in favor of excluding all "negroes" from the territory. 
This called out John Brown, who at once scattered alarm and dis-. 
cord in the council, by asserting the manhood and rights of the col- 
ored race, and by expressing his anti-slavery opinions in a manner 
not at all soothing or acceptable to the audience. Brown went to 
Kansas, it seems, not to settle there, but to assist his sons ; and, it 
may be, to aid in defending that territory from the encroachments 
of the Slave power. He soon began to suffer for his steady oppo- 
sition to tyranny. His assailants plotted against him, and he ex- 
perienced many losses and much ill-treatment at their hands. One 
son was killed in cold blood, and while unarmed ! Another son was 
seized, while ploughing, loaded with chains, and driven for many 
long and weary miles, with such malignant cruelty as to destroy his 
reason ! His house, and those of his sons, were destroyed by fire ! 
The women of the family were insulted ; a price was set upon the 
old man's head ; and every indignity that Missouri barbarity could 
devise was heaped upon him ! But he was himself preserved, al- 
most miraculously, from the schemes of his enemies. He seemed 
to bear a charmed life, and he was "a wonder unto many." Then, 
seeing the desperate state of affairs, he resolved to fight the battles 
of Freedom. He determined to be a hero an(J a leader in the war- 
fare between Truth and Error, the struggle between Right and 
Wrong. *'Like Napoleon, he had unbounded confidence in his own 
destiny and resources. Like Cromwell, he trusted in God, and kept 
his powder dry." He prayed fervently, dealt blows lustily, and 
thanked God heartily for victory ! For two years he resisted bravely 
the minions of Slavery, and his name became a terror to the whole 
race of "Border Rufiians." His hand was against every pro-slave- 
ry man, and every pro-slavery man's hand was against him. Hav- 
ing resisted the intruders at every point, having also been instru- 
mental in rescuing numerous slaves, and knowing that Kansas was 
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secured to freedom, Brown removed to the neighborhood of Harper's 
Ferry, in Virginia. He had, it seems, formed a design to enter the 
State at that place, to rescue large numbers of the slaves, and to 
escape with them, from time to time, to the mountains. At inter- 
vals he visited other localities and enlisted recruits, especially from 
umongst those who had fought with him in Kansas. The sequel is 
well known. His seizure of the Arsenal ; his long-protracted de- 
fence against such fearful odds ; the loss of his two sons and most 
of his gallant followers; the bayonet and sabre wounds inflicted on 
him with such savage cruelty by his pursuers ; his capture, trial, 
iinprisonment and death — ^are facts too familiar to be recounted here 
in detail. By his heroic but fatal adventure he has become "tiie 
observed of all observers;'* and by his deeds of daring hie has ren- 
dered "Harper's FeiTy" as renowned as ancient Thermopylse! 
By his noble life and glorious death he has won imperishable fame ! 
Aid as the friends of the oppressed look with sad hearts but strong 
hopes into the hero's grave, and then turn away to engage with re- 
newed zeal in the struggle against tyranny, they may well exclaim : 

We will think of thee, brother, and thy sainted name shall be— 
In the blessing of the captive, and the anthem of the free I" 

The time is not yet come, even for John Brown's friends, to un- 
derstand thoroughly, to present clearly — ^in all its minute details — 
the CHARACTER of that wondrous man. Such differences of opinion 
are maintained with reference to him, and prejudice has so warped 
the mind and distorted the vision, that it is not an easy task to at- 
tempt an analysis of his character, or to group together the broken 
and scattered facts available for the purpose in hand. By one class 
of persons he is regarded as a monster, a criminal, a murderer; by 
another, a fanatic or a madman ; and by another, and I trust not 
au inconsiderable class, he is esteemed a hero, a saint, a martyr ! 
And yet from the facts already stated, and from others now to be 
named, we shall be able, I trust, to gain some insight into his true 
character, and to point out some of the more prominent features 
which distinguished him. 

John Brown was a brave man ! To this fact all, even his ene- 
mies, will testify. So great was his courage, so marvelous his 
strength, that it seems as if some long-buried hero of the olden 
time had risen from his silent grave to astonish the world with deeds 
of mighty prowess ! His was not the bragging, tinseled bravery 
which spends itself in words ! His was bravery in action ! He 
went to work with a will ; and he rested not till he had accomplish- 
ed what he thought to be his duty, no matter how severe the task 
Hhould prove. His daring deeds in Kansas, his conduct at the Arse- 
nal, his fortitude in captivity, his demeanor on the scaffold, all prove 
him to have been "a mighty valiant man." He evidently befieved 
that, engaged in the right cause, battling on the Lord's side, ^'one 
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would be able to chase a thousand, and two to put ten thousand to 
flight." And when we hear of the panic he caused in Virginia and 
the surrounding States, we cannot but think he was not far astray 
in his belief. It was the consciousness th^t he was on the side of 
truth, of justice, of God, that nerved him for his unequal conflicts. 
It was the love which "beareth all things, belie veth all things, ho- 
peth all things, and endureth all things,'' that sustained and soothed 
him amid all Im trials and persecutions, enabling him to look up- 
ward "with an unfaltering trust," and to approach his grave ex- 
claiming, "Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff" they comfort me." 

John Brown was A man of stben integrity ! His conscien- 
tiousness in all his transactions was apparent to every one with 
whom he came in contact. His honesty in his religion, in his busi- 
ness, and in his battles, had become proverbial, had distinguished 
him wherever his lot was cast. Much of this unbending integrity 
seems to have been inherited; for it was often remarked, "Who- 
ever can get the promise of a Brown of that breed considers him- 
self secure." He was at all times, and in all the relations of life, 
trustworthy, truthful, promise-keeping. It was said of him that 
"in Kansas he was the great living test of principle in the politi- 
cians; the more corrupt the man, the more he denounced John 
Brown." And it was well known that he would not gather around 
him, if he could prevent it, any but honest and upright men. He 
was heard to say, "I would rather have the small-pox, the yellow- 
fever and the cholera, all together, in my camp, than a man with- 
out principle." This devotion to principle, this reverence for truth 
and uprightness, furnishes us with the key to his philanthropy, solves 
the mystery that would otherwise ensloroud some of his acticms, 
and explains why he was a terror and a scourge to evil-doers — why 
he sacrificed his life for the sake of the oppressed. 

And this leads me to the consideration of what was, amid all his 
other virtues, the crowning excellence and glory of his character — 
that feature by which we may the more readily test his claim to be 
considered a servaqt of God. I refer to his true and tried philan-^ 
THROPY, his pure and unselfish benevolence ! This gives him a 
higher claim to our sympathy and esteem than any other plea that 
can be set up. He had a stout arm, a strong will, an honest inten- 
tion, but, more than all, A true and loving heart — a heart whose 
every pulsation beat in unison with the great heart of humanity I 
This prompted him to relieve the distressed, to pity those "who had 
no comforter " — ^to stand up for those who had no helper. His sym- 
pathies were world-wide. He aimed at impartial justice to all, and 
was the generous friend of all, no matter of what color, or creeds . 
or condition- He was a firm believer in that famous, though incen- 
diary document, "the Declaration of Independence" — that inval- 
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uable legacy of our forefathers, which the captors and murderers of 
John Brown have so completely ignored! He was also a consistent 
believer in the Golden Rule! He made it his rule of action, and 
he carried out its principle according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. When questioned as to the principle by which he justified 
his acts at the Ferry, he promptly replied, "By the golden rule." 
••'I hold," said he, "that that rule applies to all who would help 
others to gain liieir liberty. I pity the poor in bondage that have 
none to help them; that is why I am here." And in his famous 
speech at the olpse of his trial, how forcibly did "the old man elo- 
quent " set forth his belief. Said he : 

"I see a book kissed,* which I suppose to be the Bible, or at least 
"the New Testament, which teaches me that 'all things whatsoever 
"I would that men should do to me, I should do even so to them.' 
"It teaches me further, to 'remember them that are in bonds as 
"bound with them.' I endeavored to act up to that instruction. I 
" say I am yet too young to understand that God is any respecter 
"of persons. I believe that to have interfered as I have done, as 
"I have always freely admitted I have done, in behalf of His de- 
"spised poor, no wrong, but right. Now if it is deemed necessary 
"that I should forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of 
"justice, and mingle my blood further with the blood of my children, 
"and with the blood of millions in this slave country whose rights 
"are disregarded by wicked, cruel and unjust enactments, I say, let 
"it be done!" 

And which one of us, my hearers, would dare, after listening to 
so glorious a declaration, to condemn his conduct, or to sully his 
memory with a single stain of reproach? Eather let those sublime 
words of his, "I am ybt too young to understand that God 
IS A RESPECTER OP PERSONS," be ^graved deeply upon our hearts, 
inscribed in letters of gold on every house, repeated at every fire- 
side, and echoed throughout the world! Let us rather thank God 
that his trusty servant was enabled, by Grace Divine, to bear such 
plain testimony in that Southern Court-House, and amid the jeers 
and insults of that tyrannical crowd ! 

It has been charged that John Brown was ferocious and unmer- 
ciful, especially during his Kansas career. But when we remember 
that not only his family, but all who knew him, bear testimony to 
his uniform kindness of heart; and that to the poor everywhere, to 
friends in distress, to those who became his prisoners, to each and 
all, he was attentive and compassionate, we may fit once repel the 
charge, and assert that he was, pre*eminently, a humane and msr- 
CIPUL MAN ! He not only sympathized with suflfering and sorrow, 
but ie did what he could to relieve those who were in need. But 
to do this, and to give his sympathy a pi^actical shape, he daily de- 
nied himself. To his credit it may be mentioned that he had never 
used ardent spirits or tobacco ! And he never suflfered himself or 
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his family to wear expensive clothing, constantly urging as hisr rea- 
son, "Let us save the money and give to the poor/' It was said 
of him that "amid all his persecutions he never perpetrated an act 
of wanton or unnecessary cruelty." When, only a few days before 
his death, the charge of cruelty was mentioned to him, he replied, 
" Time and the honest verdict of posterity will approve of every 
act of mine to prevent Slavery from being established in Kansas. 
I never shed the blood of a fellow man except in self-defense, or in 
the promotion of a righteous cause !" 

But to sum up the remaining features of John Brown's character, 
it will be sufficient to affirm that he was, accoriding to unbiased tes- 
timony, and, judging from his words and Seeds, sincere in his pro- 
fession of religion, that he was a true servant of the Most High — 
A ZEALOUS AND DEVOUT CHRISTIAN ! In making this assertion I 
am, I know, treading on delicate ground; flatly contradicting the 
old man's enemies, and arraying myself against not a few who ought 
to be his friends. I know tnat even in the North, numerous preach- 
ers, yea, even Doctors of Divinity — ^to their shame be it said — ^have 
denounced and most vehemently protested against what they call 
" this misplaced sympathy for John Brown." I know too that many 
Pharisaical professors of religion have lifted up their hands and 
opened wide their eyes in holy horror at the bare thought of admit- 
ting his claim to be "a brother in Christ." I know also that the 
editor of a Pittsburgh paper, with a zeal worthy of a better cause, 
took great care, on the evening of the execution day, to stigmatise 
the murdered man as "an old fanatic:" and to assert that Governor 
Wise had "succeeded in making a hero, a martyr, and a saint out 
of one who was never intended for either." But, knowing this op- 
position, and in the face of these contrary statements, I dare affirm 
that, so far as I am able to judge, John Brown was a righteous 
MAN ! That he was a hero, needs no proof; that he was a martyr, 
let what I have said suffice to show; and that he was a saint, long 
before the erratic Governor interfered in his behalf, is at least ca- 
pable of tolerable proof. Granted that he was, if you please, a 
saint fashioned somewhat after the Old Testament pattern ; a war- 
rior Christian of the Cromwellian breed; a servant of God "born 
out of due time," and shaped after the ancient Puritan model. 
But this does not alter the case, and should not bias the mind against 
him, nor exclude him from the sympathy of the true-hearted. Are 
we prepared to class Moses amongst the unbelievers because he went 
down to Egypt to punish the task-masters, and to bring his brethren 
out of the house of bondage? Shall we reject Joshua, and Gideon, 
and Sampson, because of their violent attacks on the heathen na- 
tions? Shall we give up David as a reprobate because he slaugh- 
tered the hosts of the Philistines, and "turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens?" John Brown has evidently, though in a very* slight 
degree, imbibed the spirit and followed the example of those dis- 
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tinguished Old Testament saints. And after studying their lives, 
arid reading the explicit command, *' Fight the Lord's battles," lie 
has been gtiilty of interpreting the words literally, instead of met- 
aphorically ; guilty of rushing on the errand before consulting some 
trusty old commentator, or seeking the advice of some orthodox 
divine ! This is apparent from the manner in which he talked to 
and rallied his friends whilst in Kansas. He said on one occasion : 
" Talking is a national institution, but it does no good for the slave. 
It is an excuse very well adapted for weak men with tender con- 
sciences. But my ideas of duty are far dififereiit. I hold that the 
slaves are prisoners of war; the tyrants have taken up the sword, 
and must perish by it." And in replying from his prison to the 
kind letter of a Quaker lady, he wrote: "You know that Christ 
once armed Peter. So also in my case, I think he put a swoixi into 
my hand, and there continued it so long as he saw best, and then 
took it from me. I mean when I first went to Kansas. I wish you 
could know with what cheerfulness I am now wielding the 'sword of 
the Spirit,' on the right hand and on the left. I bless God that it 
proves 'mighty to the pulling down of strong-holds.' " 

With my present convictions of duty, and ideas of right and 
wrong, and believing, as I do, that the Gospel of Christ is opposed 
to war in all its forms, I could not take up the sword for any pur- 
pose whatever. I should not dare to make use of " carnal weapons," 
no matter how righteous I deemed the cause in which I desired to 
engage. But I cannot, dare not, condemn or vilify John Brown, 
or any other man, for taking up arms, andj if occasion demands, 
using them, in rescuing human beings from bondage ! And surely 
if any excuse can be made, any apology offered for warfare, it is 
when it is conscientiously engaged in for the sake of delivering those 
who need help, but are unable to help themselves. And here I 
must most earnestly protest against the ideas of those shallow- 
minded hypocrites who justify and glory in the warlike deeds of 
others, but are so ready to heap infamy on the head of the old hero 
so recently sent to his account. Which of John Brown's defamers 
does not glory in Washington, in Kosciusko, in La Fayette? And 
yet their hands were steeped in blood, their swords were wielded in 
aggressive as well as defensive warfare ! But they were only resist- 
ing a tyrannical "Stamp Act;" fighting for political liberty; con- 
tending for national independence ! Washington was shedding blood 
to secure his own liberty and that of his countrymen. And Kos- 
ciusko and-^La Fayette, strangers and foreigners, thought it their 
duty to assist King George's rebellious subjects in carrying out 
their f evolutionary ideas. Had that Revolution been crushed out, 
its leaders would have been regarded as traitors, and the whole 
movement would no doubt have been spoken of as treason ! 

" Treason does never prosper ; what's the reason ? 
Why when it prospers, none dare call it treason." 
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Who does not know that multitudes of those who condemn Brown, 
yes, and thousands of Southern despots, too, are overflowing with 
sympathy for Kossuth, Garibaldi and other fighting revolutionists: 
and are eager to contribute to the "million musket fund," in order 
that Italy and Hungary may become free ? Suppose that even 
one hundred innocent white men had been penned up in Virginia, 
forced to labor without compensation and to endure the most shame- 
ful indignities at the hands of their conquerors. How long would 
it be ere rescuing parties would set out for their relief? And who 
would not admire and honor the movement? Who would not trum- 
pet abroad the fame of the leaders? What would become then of 
the scruples about " bloodshed," the ideas about "deeds of violence," 
which now so distress the niinds of the faithful? I am then forced 
to the conclusion that it is not the fighting, nor the interference 
with tyrants, that is objected to. But it is the color of the unfor- 
tunate race for whom the old man sacrificed his life ! That is the 
reason why sympathy is withheld, why odium and contempt are lav- 
ished on those who are not afraid or ashamed to think, and speak, 
and act with reference to the matter ! 

But, leaving this inquiry as to John Brown's fighting propensi- 
ties, I will finish the review of his claim to Christian character. 
He was a zealous student of the Word of God ! And that, as I 
have shown, was the store-house whence he drew the arguments in 
justification of his course. He was indeed a man "mighty in the 
Scriptures." He knew by heart nearly every portion of the Sacred 
record ; and he manifested his Reverence for its teachings, by read- 
ing it daily with, and recommending it to, his family. He was A 
MAN OF Prayer ! In his camp in Kansas, as well as at his home, 
prayers were offered morning and evening ; and he constantly sought 
Divine guidance before engaging in his terrible struggles with the 
foes of freedom. He seemed to have unbounded confidence that 
the "Lord of Hosts" was on the side of the oppressed, and would 
both hear and answer the petitions offered up in their behalf. In 
private life, he aimed not only to set a good example to others, but 
also to rebuke sin in its various forms. And as an instance of his 
faithfulness in this respect, it may be named that he would not at 
any time tolerate profanity. As to his religious aflSnities, it is re- 
corded that early in life he became a member of a Congregational 
Church; but about thirty years ago he joined a Presbyterian Church, 
with which, it is said, he remained connected during the rest of his 
eventful life. 

A word further as to his mysterious plan with reference to the in- 
vasion of Virginia. "He believed Slavery to be an institution ac- 
cursed of God and man, and he considered, himself to be Divinely 
appointed to bring about its destruction." One of his favorite pas- 
sages of Scripture was well known to be, "Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them." His nobte wife asserts that so 
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far from being actuated by a spirit of revenge on account of his 
Kansas wrongs, he had been *^ waiting a great many years for some 
opportunity to free the slaves." Said she, "He has borne the yoke 
of the oppressed, as if upon his own neck, for thirty years!" 
And during his trial the old man remarked, "I deny everything but 
what I have all along asserted, of a design on my part to free slaves. 
I never did intend murder, or treason, or the destruction of proper- 
ty, or to excite slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection." In 
fact the whole of his design could not be more forcibly or briefly 
described than in the words of the martyr Stephen, who in recount- 
ing the early history of Moses, said: "And seeing one of them 
suffer wrong, he defended him, and avenged him that was oppressed, 
and smote Sie Egyptian ; for he supposed that his brethren would 
have understood how that God by his hand would deliver them ; but 
they understood not." (Acts, vii: 24, 25.) 

As to Brown's insanity, about which so much has been said, it is 
a question almost too frivolous to be discussed. On this point also 
the testimony of his wife should have some weight. She says, "I 
never knew of his insanity till I read it in the papers. He has al- 
ways been, and is now, in his right' mind ; but he has always acted 
upon iis first perceptions of duty. His last act was the result, as 
all his other acts have been, of his truest and strongest conscien- 
tious convictions!" The attempt made at Harper's Ferry has been 
called a wild, a hasty, an insane adventure. True, it may appear 
so to most men. But to its projector, who can doubt that it appear- 
ed plausible, and capable of being fully carried out? And after all, 
it is not an easy matter to decide what is insanity, in this selfish and 
degenerate world ! Long ago, some of the best and holiest of men 
were accused of "turning the world upside down." The false 
charge of madness is not a new one, when men have sought to re- 
buke sin or to overthrow oppression. Jeremiah was accused of 
madness, and it was suggested that he ought to be " put in prison, 
and in the stocks." To the eloquent ?aul it was said, "much learn- 
ing doth make thee mad 1" And even of Paul's Divine Master it was 
asserted, "He hath a devil, and is mad!" So that John Brown,* 
knowing the wildness of Southern schemes, and the insanity of at- 
tempting to defend or perpetuate Slavery, might well have replied 
to the charge : 

" Lay not that flattering unction to year soul, 
That not your irespastj bnt my madness speaks : 
It wiU bat skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within^ 
Infects unseen t" 

Having reviewed the life and character of John Brown, I will 
now notice briefly his fate. What treatment has he received at the 
hands of those amongst whom he fell? What was reserved for so 
generous, so brave, so noble a specimen of manhood? Must anoth-* 
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er pure, benevolent and virtuous being be sacrificed on the altar of 
tyranny? Must he be bayonetted, sabred, mocked, chained, and 
strangled? Must another martyr be added to the long and mourn- 
ful list? Must another saint — ^'of whom the world was not wor- 
thy" — ^be put out of the Vay of the tyrant — dispatched suddenly 
upon his journey to the vfar-off land? Ybs! It must be so! 
Virginia thus rewards heroes ! Mercy has no dwelling-place in the 
heart of the oppressor ! Truth and justice cannot find shelter in 
the house built by fraud, and propped up by violence and deceit I 
For Socrates, the poisonous cup must be prepared; for John the 
Evangelist, the boiling cauldron; for Galileo, the terrors of the In- 
quisition ; for Latimer, the devouring flames : for John Brown, the 
ignominious gallows! Stern, unyielding, honest reformer! Thy 
fault was that thou didst love too well thy fellow man ! The State of 
Virginia, in solemn mockery, finds John Brown "guilty of treason, 
robbery and murder.'* But it is evident that he was not guilty 
of either of those crimes ! And that a Slave State, reared as it is 
on the bleeding bodies of so many thousands of bondmen, should 
be his accuser, is indeed "passing strange!" Virginia is guilty of 
TREASON of the worst, of the mofet daring kind; treason against the 
Court of High Heaven ; treason, because she has assumed preroga- 
tives belonging to God only ! Jehovah says, "All souls are mine!*' 
"Let the oppressed go free!" Virginia replies: "No! 600,000 of 
them are mine ; and I dare any man to take them away from my 
grasp !" The hypocritical State is also palpably guilty of robbery 
and MURDER, and that on a most extensive scale. Let the man- 
stealing, slave-murdering operations carried on within her borders 
testify to that fact ! If Virginia has a sincere desire to have her 
eniactments respected, her laws obeyed, let her "cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well;" let her "seek judgment and relieve the op- 
pressed." Laws written in blood, and tears, and groans, are no 
laws to the righteous man ! Conflicting as they do with the Higher 
Law, which tells him to "do justice and to love mercy," he is 
bound to trample them under foot, no matter what personal conse- 
quences may ensue ! 

The life and death of John Brown is a subject teeming with les- 
sons of wisdom ; a tragedy abounding in well-merited rebukes, and 
in solemn and much-needed warnings, " A just man has perished 
in his righteousness ;" perished in attempting to "proclaim liberty 
to the captive." And Virginia is responsible for his murder! 
Though the "wicked man" may "prolong his life in his wicked- 
ness," a time of reckoning will surely come! A just God will not, 
cannot suffer such monstrous wickedness to go unpunished! 
"Know thou that for all these things God will bring thee into 
judgment!" Is it supposed that the old hero's life was a mistake? 
His attempt at Harper's Ferry a failure ? "A failure ?" No ! It 
was a great and glorious success ! Note the effects of his adven- 
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ture, as developed thi'otighout the South. See how far and mde 
the panic spreads! "Dred" has spoken from the tree-tops, and lo! 
"all faces are turned into paleness!" The Court House must be 
guarded with cannon ; every stranger must be forced to depart ; not 
a whisper of sympathy must be allowed ; the troops from all parts 
must be summoned; even the Railroad must be seized; passports 
and countersigns must be provided; and terror, and confusion, and 
cowardice be thus displayed on every side, and wafted on the wings 
of every breeze ! At the North the effects are just as marked and 
visible. At the first reports of the affair, incredulity ; then merri- 
ment; then scorn; then intense excitement; then indignation, loud 
and long-continued, as the reckless and despotic doings of the Gov- 
ernor and his party are noted ! And is it fancied that the panic at 
the South, or the excitement at the North, can be allayed now that 
the old man, "after life's fitful fever, sleeps well?" No! The 
death of John Brown will increase instead of allaying the excite- 
ment; will certainly precipitate the great struggle between Freedom 
and Slavery which MUST ere long take place ! Two elements so 
antagonistic cannot long slumber side by side, cannot remain torpid 
amid the din and clamor of approaching war ! God is on the side 
of Right and Justice: and "who shall stay His hand, or say unto 
Him, What doest thou?" The cry is even now going forth, "Who 
is on the Lord's side?" Let us earnestly pray that the warfare 
which must be engaged in may be a moral and not A physipal war- 
fare. And as we do not believe in "carnal weapons," let us use the 
weapons furnished us. "Let us put on the whole armor of God, 
that we may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand." Let us, as soldiers of the cross, prepare manfully 
for the contest; and, relying in the strength of the Lord, let us 

" Grasp the weapons he has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven !'' 

The old hero has fought his last battle: and his body now sleeps 
in the cold embrace of death. But "he being dead yet speaketh!" 
His spirit, which still lives, and which shall still animate the friends 
of liberty, says to the nation, in tones of solemn warning: "Be 
wise in time ! Put away the abomination from your midst ! Cast 
the Achan out of the camp ! Wipe out that stain which has so long 
defaced thy beauty I Remove that sin which is thy reproach and 
disgrace amongst the nations of the earth ! And ye who profess to 
be the lovers of Truth, the standard-bearers of Freedom, listen not 
to those who cry 'Peace, peace! when there is no peace!' Put no 
faith in those who 'daub with untempered mortar,' and who seek to 
patch up their sins with excuses, and delays, and compromises! 
Stand up for the Right ! Be ready at all times to defend and pro- 
tect God's poor and stricken ones ! Fear not to lift up a warning 
voice to all who need it ! Knowing the will of your Father in 
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Heaven, hesitate not to proclaim it ! Proclaim liberty to the poor 
captive, at home, as well as abroad! Speak boldly! Speak out!" 

"If ye have whispered tmth, whisper no longer; 
Speak as the tempest does, sterner and stronger ! " 

We cannot look back upon the wondrous career of John Brown 
without mingled feelings of grief, and gratitude, and admiration. 
Admiration, because of the noble deeds which graced his life ; grat- 
itude, because of the lessons to be learned from his history ; grief, 
because a true and valiant brother has passed away from our midst! 
But "we sorrow not, even as others which have no hope.'* We look 
upward to that *' House not made with hands, eternal in the Heav- 
ens." And we believe that our brother has entered its portals, and 
has heard the welcome plaudit: "Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant : thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things : enter thou into THE JoT or thy 
Lord!" 
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THE EXECUTION OP JOHN BROWH. 



J(^l%: 2ft,— "Verily, rerilj I nj unto jo% 
ffid^ ft ooni of Wheat Ikil into Ifaeground end dte, 
It «IMtth atont; Imt if it db, H bringttli fortk 
fDjoch frail." , 

fi)yr tl|e.«06 of a Btrikii^ analogy, Jesos 
4caw8 a1^«atl<m to the facty that a man's 
dealb laaf be prodnotiTe of the most be- 
neficial reenlts to the cq/nse with which he 
is identxfled'-^iay^ not cmly so, but that 
tiie power of a man^s dea^ may reduce 
hifl preyleaSf life to a mere cypher. A 
grain of wheat, /* abiding alone," (though 
for never. 80 many years, of what value is 
it?' There is m coin tmfSi enough to 
buy it It is too diminutive toavail for 
food. Ko storage in^the granjury will in- 
crease the bulk. In its.present form it is 
in fact perfectly useless. But let it. come 
mider sentence of deaths to be east forth 
as a vile aud despioahie thing; at th^ 
pBfmr season make a giaye for U in the 
efftl^ andfai^eitoutofai^tintibLedaiDp 
fjmand ; th^te let it Me neglected, fill it 
buK9le afl^nder and ^^^sepijyi^j^jr destiroy- 
^S. iMidwh^kfffey<]^dQp<»?, B^dnoed 
it to aptibiilg^ isr tott^e.jni^^jciiQStof do-! 
offf ? ITa^ ^mjf. r Tou.ha^(^ jBAade k a 
th^«f.poiciBr« Yon l^ve'niul^lied it 
fi%4>l^ .IVom its bui|sling heiyrt Isrni^ 
a. tender shoot that see]^ the air' and sun; 
4^ that 4»o^nfi itff^fi at >at< with the 
lyiUKded head that t^efus.wiJth g^ain. ^d 



were that head of wheat dealt with in like 
manner, the process would need to be re- 
peated but a few times, to spread before 
the gladdened eye a glorious bluest field, 
from which the toiling farmer would draw 
his wealth and hungering thousands their 
bread* ..':.. 

And so Christ woulc^ have us under- 
stand, Aat a man who dies for th^ truth, 
who yields himself as a sacrifice for a 
righteous cause» is so far from perishing 
thereby out of all influence, that he actu- 
ally multiplies his power a thousand fold ;; 
that, paradoxical as the assertion may be, 
he then only begins to live. He offered 
himself as Jhe chief illustration of the 
truth;" for he prefaced the declaration 
with the words, " The hour is come that 
the Son of man should be glorified.*' And 
lest any pf his disciples should mistake 
his meaning, nor once associate the idea 
of "glory" with an ignominious ezecutioa 
as a malefactor, he added the text to 8h«w 
how death might operate to set upon a 
man the seal of honor and power. It is 
qidte needless, when eighteen centuries 
haveaccijmulated the evidence, fbr me to 
point out the verification of Christ*8 pre- 
dictive remark eoncemipg hhnselC If 
proof were desired, it i^ould be sufficient 
to take the word cross^ once the synonym 
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of diaoie and now that of glory, onoe the 
reprMentative of weakness even unto 
death, but now the symbol of power and 
of endless life; and the change owing 
simply to the fact that on the cross the 
murdered Jesus breathed his last breath ! 
Satan was fool enough to suppose that a 
grain of wheat perished when it was 
planted ! He thought he had secured the 
world's jrujin. when. Jie haid cfucifie,^ its Be- 
deen^^ ^A ^beliold hetisfid linltiftii^ij. 
accomplished its salvation I 

But let it not be imagined that Christ 
meant to restrict the application of the 
text to himself, because he was the higli- 
est iHufitration of the truth which it ex- 
pr^ed^ 07 beetle his death sustained a 
pecuiSar relation to the world. Not only 
is the, language general and as it wefe 
proverbial, but in the following verse he 
expressly leads each reader to 'make a 
personal application of it, that we to6 m«^y 
exercise its sublime faith and prepare, if 
Providence re^ui^, for the n^cess^ sa- 
crifice^ paying,' .** He that ' loVeth his life 
shall lose it ] and be that bateth his life in 
this world, shajllkeep it unto life etemaL" 
Ko maUi can tell in what (Circumstances he 
may 1]^ placed in reladon to the cause of 
tr^th, or wben he maybe called to'choose 
betwteen death and^cowieurdice; between 
the vpcrifice of his pwx^ life and' treason 
to God .and bumahity. .. As m every such 
case, a false expediency woiild fain per- 
fuade uff tbatit were tollj and insanity to 
^ooijt ;4eath and thus to lose forever all 



opi^rtivptity to promote the cause we love, 'Itfe.*^' tkadmaifriahaticT siSeide! 'iHbut 
{^udst hastens to reassure our moral cour- 
and sound judgment^ by, declaring 



2kt death i^ such circumstances is the 
big^b^est/testimony we oan bear to the 
tim^ and thi^t the ^ave when it closeis 
oyer^pjiur^lifeless remains, shall 1i>e but as 
tjie/np^"^ when it has embocfomed thci 

. Viiierti)^pidI>i8pens|^Qn,w^ 
cq^les clothed themselves in rude forms, 
and God suffered mm to be taught divine 



truths by harsh methods, such as were 
then necessary from the world's lack of 
mental and moral culture^ Samson was 
the striking exemplification of this idea. 
He was a rough, uncouth, physical type of 
the grand thought that deatb may crown 
the deeds of life with a still vaster result. 
He was Grod^s scourge of the Philistines, 
and under his stalwart arm many an un> 
circumcised oppressor of God's people bit 
thf dust. I Bht at last, and by his own 
fofly too, they nad him^in *prisonf* they 
put out his eyes ; they bound his feet with 
fetters of brass, and his power seemed to 
have departed forever. "The lords of 
the Philistines gathered them together for 
to offer a great sacrifice unto Dagpn their 
god and to' rej[pice ; for tl^^e^ s^dd, f 0^ 
god hM^ deUveired Saausom •dor muemj 
into our hand.' And when the peopte 
saw irirn, tb^y prtiised their g(>4;'l^r^ey 
said, * Our god bath delivereH ifit6 our 
hands our enemy and the destroyer of our 
country, who 'slew inan^ of us.*'^ The 
^and temple oTJ^^goik. was fi&ed iWth 
three t&ousand men and wotijeti kssemUfed 
t<x exult over Samson, "^hen #ii£ a pniyer 
to God for Md, the captive bero sdzed 
tlie main columns wMcb supported ' the 
building and b6we4 forward **witTi all hi6 
might '^Ule lilupport gave Wy,' the tmB- 
sive edifice fell wi^' a crash upon ^b 
mockmg oppressors, aha the insffired pen- 
man records tbis significant sentence : — 
^ Bo the dead S^M^h he Aew at hii^ jfealb 
wei-e mote thah they IHiidh bested idh!» 



of 



Ae jpaSi^ cbnbear^tives, as lliey conHem- 
plate ^^'teeneV'f>ti^ tile author^ flu 
epist^i^ 6>^ Bie^fe#s ptttces ^e naane ol 
Samson 'on-m m%r%S #6rflilU Hrtifr 

ini^^/Wh6;il^b/kfa^ suM^ed king- 
doms,, li^uglft' ^^tteoosness, ro1^4Med 

fnen<?b^'tte vJ[o^d« ^<re, etfeipiMNib» 
^gfi of \fae swbrd,^ ou)f of 'll^elfln^SB w^re 
made stnmg, washed Valiant in fight, ttttt- 
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ed to flight the armies of the aliens. 
That was the most impressive mode of 
instmction in that barbaric age, and per- 
haps it were not too much to sa^, that 
even now, when men by fheir vices, 
cherish the barbaric spirit, and when na- 
tions in their crimes show that the mild in- 
fluence of Christianity has not civilized 
them, God will insert in theii- history a chap- 
ter out of the Old Testament,^ and will 
raise up a Samson tojbe their instructor in 
morals. 

When a few more peuturies had rolled 
by,^ the .illustrations of the tnith which we 
are considering assumed the form of mar- 
tyrdoms. Prophets were slain by incens- 
ed kings for their faithful political preach- 
ing, and bequeathed their memories and 
principles as a rich legacy to the nation 
and the world. Then, as introductory 
to the Savior, came John the Baptist, with 
Ids brief but powerful ministry, which 
(by consulting worldly prudence and pre- 
serving the favor of Herod, which was at 
first acccHrded to him) he might have pro- 
longed, at least in its outward form to old 
age. But he was ia, ripe seed to b« best 
used by being planted; and so, with ftiU 
faith in the doctrines of the text, he per- 
si^ted in " ruining his influence^' by re- 
buking the crimes of the king, and met a 
violent death, and God inmiortalized his 
example by giving it a place in the Bible, 
where it has .been a power in moulding 
the characters of millions for eighteen 
centuries. Next came the illustrious vic- 
tory of the cross, in which Christ verified 
his own declaration that death sows the 
seed of a measureless harvest, and then 
follows the long procession of Christian 
martyrs, from Stephen to our own times, 
the result of whose sufferings and deaths 
has been so uniform as to give rise to the 
familiar proverb, " The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the church.^' And the 
principle has held 'true even beyond its 
strictly religious illustrations, history teach- 



ing us that the victims who perish in the 
first stages of resistance to ally form of 
wrong and outrage in the world, do not 
die in vain, nor is their influence dimiiiish- 
ed but rather increased by theii* Heroic 
sacrifice. The sword and the axe have 
often proved to be the ploughshares that 
turned the furrow in which the AiadneSB 
of oppressors imwittingly plantfe^he seed 
of subsequent revolutions, which tinder 
the sunshine of a favoring ProviSencd, 
ripened into human deliverance. 

And now let us inquire by what inettr- 
ods death becomes even more firuitftt than 
life. * Principally by two : 

1. It compels attention to the grand 
point at issue. Death is too sblenln an 
event to pass without notice, evei in Hs 
ordinary private occurrence. But wheai 
it comes publicly, by ordeif of the irders, 
or in the violient rage of Ihe people, it ar- 
rests tiniversal attention. Th^ inqmry is 
heard from ev^ry lip. Why is this? What 
has the man done? How did he forfeit 
Ms fife ? Then ensue statement ' and 
coimter statement, accusation and defence, 
argument and appeal. At first tiiose 
who suffer for the truth will* be over- 
whehned with obloquy^ for they belong to 
the apparently insignificant minority, 
against whom is an almost universal put^ 
cry. But, under God's blessing, truth will 
^adually clear itself from the mists of 
prejudice and passion. That men should 
be found willing to die for their principles, 
argues at least honesty and heroism* on 
their part,' and an electrifying power in 
their peculiar belief. The object for which 
they shed their blood must seem to fh^m 
to be noble and unspeakably important; 
may it not reaUy be that they are Contend- 
ing for a sublime truth, or exposing a 
deadly error, or resisting an insufferable 
Outrage? Such suspicions, leading to 
investigation,' soon ripen into convic- 
tion in intelligent and thoughtfiil minds, 
and spread thence to others imder their 
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inlMnoe^ till a general chaage of opinion 
i^ secured. Thus the mere fact of mar- 
tyrdcmi occasions inquiry and, discussion 
such as no amount of drdinary conversa- 
tion or preaching would secure. 

2^ But perhaps a still more potent influ- 
ence is, the direct contagion of the spirit 
and etx^ple of the martyrs. The heart 
njsO^ftfJlj responds to deeds of heroism. 
We ad^e bravery even in a bad cause ; 
we mep tovched with sympathy and re- 
spect for fortitude even where it is sus- 
tj^infd by, fanaticis]9* Hence all experi- 
emee jpnHres, that there is no* surer way to 
M propagate errror and delusion than to per- 
(9eollt^ its advopntes. These may gain 
through qrmpatby for their sufferings what 
thej would fail .to secure by their ar- 
gumenits. If then, men die fpr the truth ; 
if in then: last moments ihay gi^e utter- 
ance to sentiments which, piercing through 
the. out)itrard, armor of law and custom, 
appeal directly to the cons^si^npe ; if they 
manifest a i^irit of faith in God and love 
to man^ and show that they act from no 
selfish considerations, but from high mor- 
al princifle; if their dying declara- 
tioiui elicit a response from tibie noblest 
iaaotincts of > the human breast; there 
will' be a contagion in their character 
and deeds which no power on eajrth 
€it in hell can nullify. Their very looks 
and tones will lieget conviction among 
the q^tators ; their lofty bearing and 
spirit of self-sacrifice will pass, as by 
inspiration,; iuto the noble natures among 
those who witness their death; their last 
utteranees will be oaught up with reverent 
devotion,, carried as on the wings of the 
wiad to the most distant places, and 
adopted as the watch-words of future 
generations; and their graves will be as the 
altars of religion, to which men wiU come 
to put themselves and their children under 
oatiis of eternal hatred to falsehood and 
crime. This, it is weU known, was the ef- 
fect of the heathen persecutions directed 



agunst the early Christian^. Bwdi was 
the faith, purity, meekness and fOrtilaAe 
of the sufferers, that converts multiplied 
at every martyrdom, and ere long, death 
so lost its accustomed terror, and the scaf- 
fold and stake become so ennobled by the 
precious blood which had stained them, 
that new disciples avowed themselves 
amid the multitude in the very courts and 
at the place of execution, and vied with 
each other in claiming the martyr's fate 
and crown. Thus was death more fruit- 
ftd than life. 

I need not dwell longer upon the gen- 
eral principle announced in our text You 
have already anticipated the application 
which the events of the past week would 
suggest, and to wWch I would now direct 
attention, only premising, that such are the 
relations of the question which they raise, 
that it becomes us both as citizens and as 
christians to consider carefrilly the posi- 
tions 'which we may assume. 

On Friday, the second of December, in 
this the year of our Lord, eighteen hund- 
red and fifty-nine^ at Gharlestown, in the 
State of Virginia, John Brown was pub- 
licly executed on the gallows, by the au- 
thorities of that State. No execution has 
ever excited so much interest in this 
country, or given rise to such conflicting 
opinions. There is no dispute as to what 
John Brown actually did ; there is a wide 
diflerence of judgment aa to the moral 
character of his conduct That we may 
reach a calm and considerate conclusion, 
let uis notice separately the man and his 
deeds ; and the latter first 

John Brown was executed for alleged 
treason against the State of Virginia, for 
endeavoring to excite an insurrection 
among the slaves, and for murder. As the 
charge of murder was not based on any- 
thing that usually bears that name, but on 
acts more nearly paralle\ to deaths caused 
in war, and as the killing was incidental 
to the prosecution of lus other plana and 
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oo<}iinrQd while ddejMlinj; himself therein, 
we need not dwell upon it separately.— 
Theeharge of treason would seem necessa^' 
riiy to apply only to a citizen ofBieState who 
had siDngiit t6 overthrow the government, 
and as John Brown never was a citizen of 
Virginia nor even a resident, as he denied 
any intention of overthrowing the gov: 
emment, and as no proof of the fact was 
addu^ on t|he Mpl, we may dismiss that 
charge alsp. , \ \ ' '.' 

'fite real ground of oftfence^ which hfus 
excited the dnger of the South; while it 
has <9icited the sympathy of the If ortii, haa 
been his attempt to secure freedom ferthfe 
dlayes.^ 'Poubthas ekisiedas to the pre- 
cise ^atuirfeo^ his plans in this reflect; 
whether he simply intended to etfect a 
forcible 'rescue of a certain number, car- 
rying oflF to* Canada an • armed body of 
fogitives from Vir^mia, ^p lip did a year 
Mnce from Missouri, which is his ovm dy- 
ing and knost credible "explanation of his 
designs; or whether "he hoped to excite 
insurrection, With vague"- hopes that from 
ik local rebellion it mig&t spread through 
lA dfe sbvB States and, perhaps^ without 
ovettiiro'vi^g tiie govermnent, extbrt an 
ftct x:^ "enia&cipa&on. 

liet'liie jbllowing extraict^framhisfirpeecli 
iii court speak fi>r itself: * 

**Thave, may ft please the Coifft, afeW 
woF&^aa^ InAif firit ptoee, I desy 
6if«pytl^g Wl wjb^ I ^av^ idl «loiig adr 
mitted, die design on mj pfurt to free the 
slaves. I intended oertamly to have made 
a cle&n tiling of that matter, as I did last 
wint^ wheS I went into Missotari, anS 
tbam^mik A» di&veB withoiifetliie snaipDisg 
of 1^ gun m &&AT wde, moving mem 
tibrough the countary, and finally left them 
in Canada. I designed to have done the 
same thing again on a larger scale. That 
was all I intended. I never did iatend to 
eomant isxiiFdBr,>n<n> treasosi, nor to excite 
or vmte the slaves to i:6be]lio« ^xd to 
make an insurr^tion." 

At ail ev^its^.he made an armed noc- 
turnal attack iipon the place kown as Har- 
|!^e ^6n^9 seized the United States, ar- 



senal , m^e Tsundry priaoners ^ wasj syr- 
rOunde^by troops, 'defSa3Qd~hflEflelf'*l)y 
force of armi^, occasioning several deaths 
on botlTsides, including^that of two of his 
own sons, and was finally wounded, over- 
powered by numbers, seized,, imprisoned, 
tried with a haste and prejudice which 
n)iocked alike the spirit and the form of 
justice, convicted, sentenced and executed. 
What opinion shall we eajress as Chris- 
tians, upon this matter? , What shall JT 
say as a minister of the LoM Jesus? 

That we should have sympptihy ^th 
John Brown in the general object pf ser 
curing freedom to the slaves, follows, not 
merely froni our ghristianity but from our 
yerymanhopd. Hehasspnk below the level 
of our <;onunoh humanity who^e heart does 
not respond to the appeal of the slave; as 
against his master and the^laws by which 
his m^star holds him in bond^e. It 
needs no revelation to assure us^ that . as 
there is ai^ eternal distinction between a 
peruon a?id ^ things so the chattel priupi* 
pie, which affirms human beings to be 
property, is oi^yp^d always at lie. But 
it does not follow from thi^ that allm^a^ 
may be used indiscriminately for ^ over- 
throw of the system which reco^ize^ and 
enforces thi?lie,or for the rescue of in- 
diyidual suifferera. The apostle hath 
warned ua against the pie, "Let us do 
evil that good may comte," as a damnable 
heresy. Let me therefore carefully state 
what I suppose to be the truth on this 
point according to sound reason and the 
word of God. 

The Bible, aside, from its code of laws 
for the Jews, under the old dispensation^ 
does not legislate directly for oivil com- 
munities as such. It simply indicates 
those general principles of justice and hu- 
manity which they ai'e bound to recognize 
under pain of diviue displeasure. There- 
fore it does not iuculcate political truth 
as regards the best form pf government^ 
nor instniict eomniunjities astp the right, 
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duty and time of a revolutioii, where' gov- 
ernment nas become a mere tyranny and 
defeats its divinely appointed end. It ad- 
dresses individual men in their personal 
relations to government, and enjoins obe- 
dience to all righteous law, and patient 
submission to unjust enactments, tmtil 
such time as deliverance may comej which 
may be by a peaceable change of rulers or, 
by a success^jli'evo^ution on the part. of 
the people as^^ body. No sanction is ^v- 
en to mere individual^ outbreaks, whether 
from revenge,, despau-, or a; desire of re- 
dress ; because such outbreaks, encourage 
evilpassions, lead to rash enterprises, bring 
ruin on all ^concerned with thetn, cover 
religion with the reproach of being an ex- 
citer of sedition; and an enemy of good 
order, and produce in every way more 
evil than they remedy. ' . 

Now apply these principles to the sub- 
ject of slavery and the way of duty is 
made plain. As has been often said, sla- 
very is nothiixg more nor less than a state 
of war perpetuated between masters and 
dlaVes. \ It originated in war, when the 
prisoners taken in battle /of the captives 
seized in conquiered cities were reduced to 
slavery. The African slave trade has always 
been supplied with victims by incessant 
wars between the tribes; the pridonersbeing 
regularly enslaVed and then retained in 
the country or sold to the traders. Slave- 
ry is thus perpetuated captivity, as when a 
few years since, the Algerines reduced 
their white captives to slavery. The 
slaves have therefore a pc^rfect right 
to do what other captives have a right 
to do ; what any oppressed nation has a 
right to do. They may resort, in a body, 
to revolution, if peaceable measures are in 
vain, and if th6y Tiave any reasonable 
prospect of success ; that is, provided they 
can act unitedly with sufficient intelligence 
and courisige, and with adequate resources 
of attack, defence and subsistence. iTMs 
will not be deified by any who defend the 



course, of our own fathers^ or who be- 
lieve in the right of revolution on thepait^ 
qf communiUes, If they were to do this, 
I see not but that it would be as proper 
for others to go to their aid^ as it was for 
Lafayette to come fromFranoe to assist our 
strugglingfathers. Yea^ more maybetnie. 
If it were previously cer^atn that they had 
su^cient resources and were prepared to 
rise and successfully take and defen<ltheir 
rights, provided a leader could be secured 
from abroad, or a small body of effective 
auxilia4es pould aid them at the firsi and 
most perilous moment, it would ^e difficult 
to prove wrQB|[ ^P^^ th^e who should 
supply this sin^e deficiency. Inde^ if 
it was right for the civilised world to 
interfere by force of an^s to put an end to 
the oppression practiced in t^he 3arbary 
States^ or if French inte^ention wcHild 
be right in the Papal States, it woidd not 
be easy to show that there would be wrongs 
in th^f9rcible release of the slayes in the 
United States by civilized ^.nations that 
sb^d have the power* But wb€|e no 
such prospect of Buocess pxistfSj nieire in- 
dividual enterprises, or small cjqpnbiQ^tiLons 
for violent resistance, ^re ^Lex^dieni^uid 
wrc^g^ ^eing fsopdemned by soimd reason 
and by the expKcit teaehjiig of tjiie5^crip«- 
tores. t Those who v^ suoh case >^ takp the 
sword" m^l^ as our Lord wjupaj^ JPeter 
in sijmlar circumstanees, expect to /^per- 
ish by the sword. '* .' 

If the.slave cannot effect a quiet and 
peaceable escape, as Paul, with the assistr 
pnoe of the dbeiples, .did ittm, BiMmnncwSi 
he must submit patiently to the wi^ng, 
must be industrious, honest and meek, 
must endeavor to conciliate the favor and 
promote the good of the master, ^ndmust 
thus recomm^d the reUgsxat^Qf Jeans aad 
lighteli as far as posgdble the burdens of 
himself and fellows. This was the uni- 
form advice and command of the apostles^ 
opposed though they were to slavery. — 
See Ep. 6 : 5^8, Colos. 3 : 22^25* 1. Tim^ 
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f : 1-4^, 1. Pet 2 : 18-20. And those from 
without who sympathize with the slave, 
most be governed by the same principlej 
abstfuning from violence, and resorting to 
moral and religions means; prayer, preach- 
ings printing and the ballot box. The 
spirit of benevolence to all concerned re- 
quires this course. , 

Judged by these obvious rules, the exr 
pediuon of John Brown into the State of 
Virginia cannot be justified, whether it 
were for insurrection, or for the forcible 
abdnction of slaves. Not that slavery is 
rights or slave law at all valid, or a slave- 
holding government, bo far fortk^ any- 
thing more than organized piracy; but 
only that the tendency of such enterprises 
is to beget xmiversal bitterness of feeling, 
to add to the sufferings of the slaves, to 
ereate new obstacles in the way qf those 
who are seeiking their peaceful emancipa^ 
tipn^ to cause the useless death of many 
individuals and lo end in disastrous fail- 
ure. 

The daves of our land, however much 
more oppressed than our &thers, have not 
th«r means of successful revolution, nor 
even those which were enjoyed by their 
own kindred in St t>omingo* They are 
V9istly outnumbered by the white popula- 
tion, are without arms^ are undisciplined, ig;- 
norant, without mutual understanding, des- 
titute of money or resources of any kind, 
and unfit, therefore^ for revolutionary en- 
terprises, except to co-operate with a 
powerful invading army. Indeed the best 
indication of good sense which they have 
ever given, was in their refusing to unite 
in John Brown^s rash undertaking. It 
were well if their prudence could be im- 
itated by those who sympathize with them. 
Gordian knots are not always to be out 
by the sword. Ko one has a right to sao- 
rL&ce himself or others in mad enter- 
prises. . . 

And then it must be remembered^ that 
tbough thus poweriess finr good, an insur- 



rectibn of the slaves would be mighty for 
evil. They could not indeed conquer the 
whites in war, but must ultimately, with- 
out powerful help from abroad, be slaugh- 
tered by thousands, and thejr would be 
unable to establish and naaintain a gov- 
ernment of their own; but then they 
could at first rob and bum, destroy and 
murder; they could easily let loose the 
passions of hell, and like so many black 
fiends outrage and massacre helpless wo- 
men and children ; they could desolate the 
face of the country ; they could maintain 
a long, desultory strife from out of for- 
ests and swamps and mountains ; and thus 
tliey could bring ruin upon the South, and 
commit atrocities at the very thought of 
which our blood runs cold. And can we 
take any delight in such a| prospect? — 
Does it offer any hope to humanity, and 
promise a bles^dng to the world suj^erior 
to that which could be secured by peace- 
fid and religious means? Were it not 
infinitely* better to secure national repent- 
ance, and the consent of all sections smd 
classes to emancipation? I cannot symps^ 
thize, then, with any project which looks 
to a servile insurrection. I^ would n<A 
benefit the slave, and it would be a hell on 
earth to the whites. It is not the way of 
Christianity, but of blind passion and dia- 
bolical revenge. ^ 

John Brown's expedition, therefore, if 
it was tainted with such a design, (which 
he denies and I think truthfiilly,) or, if it 
legitimately tended in fhat direction, is 
only to be condemned. We have not yet 
exhausted peacefi^ measures; indeed,. (I 
say it to our shame,) we have scpcely, be- 
gun to use them.. No door was open, 
promising to a sober judgment success in 
revolutionary attempts^ for the. requisite 
resources were not available from within 
or from without' The direct %^esult. has 
been death to John Brown and to not a 
few others, both among his aafociates and 
his opponents, and the stirring of fiery 
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f9$A(m in all sections of tiie land, the pos- 
sible prelude to a terrible fratricidal eon- 
fliot, while not a slave has been set at lib- 
erty. ■ • . 

So much for the enterprise^ and now for 
the mem/ Men must not always be judged 
by their enterprises ; because these latter 
may be either better or worse tiian their 
autibiors. Bad men may engage in noble 
achievenientS) and good men may become 
so deluded as to embark in rash, foolish 
and even wicked undertakings; especially 
wh^n they are moved by deep (sympathy 
with human sjafiering^^^r by strong indig- 
nalp^on ^t heinous crime. There is such 
a thing a^ hallucination in enthusiastic 
minds Wluch dwell exclusively upon a 
single exciting tc^ic. While we condemn 
therefore as a matter of judgment, the ex- 
pedition in '^hich John Brown cam^ to his 
end, y(e m^j ptill find reason not only to 
sympathijse with his desire to overthrow 
slavery, but aIsq to acqui)^ the mitn of ev^ 
intent and even to admire him aft,in spirit 
one of Hie feif ^ heroes of history* There 
are many things to be taken into account in 
estimating the part which John Browa 
took in this sad matter. 

First of all, we are to reinember his nar 
tive ch^^ter, . Enough has already come 
to light to shqw that from a boy, Johii 
Brown was marked by a peculiar nobility 
of character. T!ie sternest integrity, the 
highest sensd of justice and honor, the 
most tender and wonjianly compassion, and 
yet lJ>e cpolest daring and the most un- 
flinching fortitudle — ^these. were his well 
known qufJities. And they not only fitted 
him fi>r per&ous enterprises, but naturally 
suggested them in the cause of humanity. 
A certain class of qtrofs imply nobility of 
character. ;A meaai, selfish man would 
never have embanked in such an under- 
taking. It was* the ^npulsive, generous- 
hearted IPe^r that dretv^.his sword and 
out off tie ear of the highpriest^s servant 
And if he had cut off his head^ would the 



act have ][>epnpiiu*der? Yet rdigious edi* 

tors have called John Brown a nrtrdeter I 
Next we Wst call to mmd what' Amer- 
ican slaveiy, is, in all its vileness and in 
all its audacity, and what must have been 
the feelings of such a man as JohnBrbWc, 
when he had meditated upon its outrage? 
for years, had seen its power increasing, 
had long identified himself with the neaiv 
ly four millions of its victims, and ia^view 
oi^the apathy of the church and the greed 
of the slaveholders, had come to despair 
of its peaceful termination. Said Sdmund 
Burke, in one of his ndted speeches, ^en 
apologizing for any undue warmth at ex- 
pression, " Something must be pardoned 
to the spirit of liberty." We can afford 
to be lenient towards extreme * action 
against American slavery, when we re- 
member that John Wesley pronounced it 
to be " the vflest beneath the sun,^ and 
when we think how at times its atrocities 
have made our own blood boil in our veins, 
and it seemed as though we must arm at 
once and rusl^ tp the relief of the op- 
pressed. 

And to this again we must add the 
peculiar experience and tt'aining which 
John Ifrown had in Kansas, and' for which 
he was indebted to the slaveholding States 
and the Federal Government. . It was in 
Kansas that he learned to use arms against 
slavery, and those arms were taken up \n 
defence of the JBriends oi freed!om i^gainst 
the lawless and* unprovoked violence of 
the slaveholders who invj^ded the territo- 
ry from the neighboring State of* Missou- 
ri in armed bands, seized upon tlxe ballot 
boxes^, imposed a. fraudulent' legislature 
and a tyrannical code of laws,.^<i deter- 
mined to force slavery upon that fair do- 
main contrary to the will of the people. 
When driven to resi^apce by the robber- 
ies, arsons and murders^of 'tie slavehold- 
ers, his own son having been cruelly slain 
by, th^em, «nd when under his lead lie war 
had been successfully turned against those 
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wl^o OQmmeiioedit,i8 itringalfy'that Jolin 
, Brown should have judged tliat as the 
slavehplders had appealed to arm9, he 
mi^t justly try them hereafter at their 
chosen tribunal and press them vith lieir 
own weapons ? If his attention was turn- 
ed in the wrong direction, in the choice of 
means wherewith to combat slavery, who 
were his teachers and who is responsible 
for his progress in the school of arms? 

Nor must we forget, in this connection, 
the stimulus that such a conception would 
receive from the numerous "filibuster ex- 
peditions and slave-trade ventures of the 
South. If public meetings could be held 
and newspapers printed, to advocate pi- 
racy in two different forms, though both 
in tiie interest of slavery, and the State 
and Federal governments ebnnive at the 
same, does it manifest a remarkable deter 
riorationof moralSythat John Brown came 
to the conclusion that what could be done 
for slavery might equally be done for free; 
dom? that on the homoeopathic principle 
that "Bke qures like,", those who favored 
filibuster expeditions to Cuba and Central 
America, might be cured by a similar^ex- 
pedition to ".extend the area of freedom'' 
in Virginia? Tes^ in Virginia, of aU 
other States, the liome of Henry and 
Washington and JeSersour-th^ State that 
has for its broai^ seal tiie representation 
of a freeman trampling on t^e prostrate 
to^y of an oppressor, with the motto 
above, " Sic \Bemper lyrcmnia /*' — ^** Thus 
miqr It always be to tj^ants !'* 

And from whom but from slaveholders 
did John Brown obtain tiie suggestion of 
the leading feature of his enterprise ? . Did 
not the Missourians, on their way to in- 
vade Kansas, break open the public arsenal 
and supply themselves with weapons? Did 
not Governor Wise himself, under ^hose 
administration John Brown has just beep 
hung, declare in 1856, during the last pre- 
sidential canvass, that if John C. Fremont 
were elected President, the South would 



immediately seise tibte United States \ 
nal at B!arper's I^erry and not allow it to 
remain in the possession of tiie Fedenil 
government ? No doubt this was the hint 
that led to the enterprise that has resulted 
so disastrously; and witiiin a few days 
the same threat has been repeated by an- 
other leading Virgioian with reference to 
the probable result of the next presiden- 
tial election. Thus the men who hang 
John Brown announce th€^ purpose ix) 
imitate his conduct. 'What was treason 
in him,' changes to paiaiotism in tlieml 
Can that conduct, then^ stamp him with 
infamy, eVen* in their eyes? 

And if he' indulged any idea of a serious 
andgeneralmovemeht forfreedom, as possi- 
bly arising from his undertaking, in case of 
an arm^d contei^, he Inay have deemed suc- 
cess more probable than we are prepared 
to pronounce It He may hs^ve. over-esti- 
mated the readiueEls 'of .men m the free 
States to rush to his aid when the conflict 
should have fully begun, and he mayhav^ 
been deceived as to the readiness of the 
slaves to co-operate with any party that 
might promise liberty, . Ijis own s^uccess 
previously in K&nsas i|iay have blinded 
him to the diflSculties of this i^ew scheme, 
so that it appeared to him benevolent and 
feasible in all its aspects. • ^ 

And then once morb-^whp can tell ho\ii^ 
much secret faith Ii0 may hav^ had in in- 
terventions of Providence in his behalf as 
the deliverer, of the Oppressed. EGbs mind 
was just of the cast to imagine this, direct 
descendant as he was pf tiie Pilgrims, from 
the old May Flower stock, and'ldndred to 
the men who followed Cromwell, " trust- 
ing in God and keeping Aeir powder 
dry.*' He seems to have had a dash of 
superstitious fanaticism, strengthened by 
a misuse of Old I'estament ideas and 
practices, and may easily have supposed 
that God had raised him up like one of 
the ancient judges, .to deliver his oppress- 
ed people. And he knew, moreover, that 
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em th firet outbreak of a great revolution^ 
&e earliest movements always partake of 
a seemingly seditious and illegal charac- 
ter; for.tliolaiffs never make provision 
for revolutions, und tlipse who lead in the 
first overt acts of discontent are usually 
slaughtered without mercy as mere insur- 
reotj^nistSy after which the Sfnothered 
coals igmte and the flame of indignation 
and rebellion Middles 'u^io a universal con- 
flagration. Our own revolution was intro- 
duced by^ riotous resist^ce to the use of 
stamped pjaper, the destruction of the tea 
in Boston harbor, the ." Boptpn massacre" 
(to the Ameral of whose victims the whole 
<4ty turned out) and the petty skirmishes 
<rf Concord and Lexington, no war as yet 
having been declared^ 

These oonsiderations, while not justify- 
ing John Brown's invasion of Virginia, 
as an act in itself jMroper, ma;f easily per- 
suade us tjiat to his own mind it appeared 
right, so that he was conscientious in un- 
dertaki^ it* We may then view hxfn. as a 
man without holding himsever^yrespon- 
fiiHe for this fError of Judgment When 
we judge Am, in his pevsonsd character, 
we are tp remember also that he was a 
professor of religion, a member of an Old 
School Presbyterian chiirch, nor has any 
one a woi;d to o^er against the reality and 
fervency of his piety, aside from his con- 
duct in making armed resistance to slave- 
ry. And if officers |md privates in the 
armies of different nations^ ^ho make war 
their profession and place, themselves at 
the disposal of their respective govern- 
ments to fight battles any where and for 
any purpose,, if in the judgment of our 
conservative diving and editors, #uch 
men may give evidence of genuine piety, 
and after their death on the battle ground| 
their biographies may" be written and 
widely cireulated by religious publishers, 
it may be allowed us to believe ip the pos-; 
sible piety of John Brown, who though 
he shed blood, did it not for hire, nor for 



glo]?y,'but thought 'that he wielded **the 
sword of the Lord and of. Gideon,*' for 
.the ; deliverance of the oppressed. Indeed 
it is difficult to read the accounts given 
even by his enemies, respecting his per- 
sonal purity, dignity, calmness, self-posses- 
sion, truthfulness, fortitude, and adher- 
ence lo principle, without believing him 
to have been in some respects a very emi- 
nent Christian, despite his errorw*?. He 
was characteristically a man of jrayer, 
and like the old Puritans, prayed before 
he, fought, and fought all the hai ler in 
the ! remembrance of his prayer. His 
courage was evidently the courage of 
faith, ,the fear of man being lost in the 
fear of God ; while like all genuine he- 
roes,, he proved his greatness* by the hu- 
manity jvhich 'tempered his daring. No- 
bler sentiments have fallen from no man, 
thim were uttered by him in his conver- 
sation, in his letters and jn his address to 
the court. What, for instance, can exceed 
the moral sublimity of*the words Qontain- 
ed in ids le'ttac to his old friend, Rev. H. 
L. Y^i "I hB;ve enjoyed much of life, 
as I was enabled' to discover the sedret of 
tihds somewhat j^arly. It has been in mak- 
ing ihe ^lospierity and happiness of others 
my own ; so that really J have had a great 
deal of prosperity, I am very prosperous 
still." And how loifty the faith of his 
declaration at the close of one of his let- 
ters to his wife, " I cannot remember a 
a night so dark as to have hindered the 
coming dp-y ; nor a storm so furious and 
dreadful, as to prevent the return of warm 
sunshine, and a cloudless sky."^ His 
whole demeanor, up to the last moment, 
gave evidence of reverence for God, love 
to man,, and a heart in which was 
" the peace that passeth understanding.'* 
Let Hs faults have been what they may, 
John Brown., so far as we can judge him, 
was a genuine Christian. ' He did in life 
what he ttpught God called him lib do, 
and when he was sentenced to death. 
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meekly accepted it as an acti of Providence 



and as Qod^s* intimation 



that he 



^was 



^orth inconceivably more to hang,, than 
for any other purpose.^'' Who ^that has 
jemjL the " Prison Meditations," iof . John 
Banyan will not be reminded of the par- 
allel declaration of that immortal dreamer: 
** The prison Tcry sweet to me, 
'*' Hath been since 1 6$me Were ; 
Ai^8ovH>M9lto hanging 9b ' 
If0toadM>aldtliir^1ippe&i,^ '. 
I'WfUtixeomxmAid, tbeainist^ i$nd 
edSmtB 'irhof ml «tr J^iSn B«owm to rondt 
tluB eiftire irork of Ba»y«at^'axtd ^xj^nin 
if th^ ospi, tbe floitiaideOjc^ 1a ii^^ ^irj^ 
the «ailiment» and {he l^ga%e of tto 
two r^m. Thai, kt t^ very sf^iitpf the 
teM^.te-rigftiAed, thj^t if; ^a alJi^e;gi|aiin 
of lAMt, he' vaa wfdo^s |br food, he wouM 
si faM^snnr^ to plaoS* :We stand jbg^ 
n^ Um. and ha9e iito nSP«b «t fltik^m 
the grast qnbolioii wbidl ki^ «o«ghlW 
8Qte^iaraatar|a4^hdAl0ti]j«^ F«to«9 
geBentfloiDi. '^' io bnatai^ple jnstiQe) 
ani lotftoTy will ma/iM Win WMHig to 
hofw Ye% ikeinik^ may ' c^m jfjb«» 
Vii^^^ faflttdtf wHl be^ptoiil ^ )ds zmH' 

Aal whirtfiviK he tb<f ceiM^ 
UadMtt. aM of tta d%*» ifjlpKlS 
tfriSf Ity m^*« tep«ftcil&o% yetlfu'triy 
90td, by G«d!s ^mmritngi Tlite f^rror c^ 
U jnd^eiBt wfi be e^^aedrby ttce gl«|f 
of liui)>rixtoipli«; we d^ftiget ^ aotfi- 

IiIb Anrafftftg, hii»ina$iy^J09 Bai^ifi^ 
aMbbdaalh; ll^islvyMnYfimf^fifeJ 
BoiMni k«» aitdi iifJteoaE: aiL ji |M(»or« Ml 

ce uM <e fl fluh %]y t»iMgMyto>>^i^.g»gT 
irip Ua hfe artOiMr e^Hsapf^iClf ^Mlhy 
e i ii rbf litelMMa<»f *«^-eM«nlMec» i?a 
Miiarlltt bn*i*lrik Tb^ ftayBrlciUei 
MfM| but tfiey haTe given new life to Jbit 
j w4i» djihi. It ie verthy of notioe how 
alm^ waeJohn Brown's ewnfidth in 
0«rib a result Bis worde in the letter to 
Rer. Mr. Vail, ahready referred to, were : 



^^As I believe most firmly that Gh>d 
reignsj t' can not believe ftat anydjone I 



wm it i(»tut$hA<immi3if Stair ^im^ 

ity* And » before I began .my work «t 
Harper's Fenry, I felt assured that in the 
worst event it would certainly pay. I of- 
ten expressed that belief; and I* dm now 
see no possible cant^ taaU»rnfv miad. 
I tot not a^ vet in Hkx^^ma^n^ >t aU disap- 
pointed. I nave been a goc^d deql disap- 
pointed as it regards myself^ in not keep- 
mg up to my own plans, fcut I now feel 
entirely reconciled to that even ; for God^s 
{Aan wuaioinitely belter, na^ouUy m I 
should have kept to n^ own« j^^Samp- 
son kept to his determination not to tell 
Delilah wherein his great strength lay, he 
would probably never have overturned 
thehbuse. I end not teU Delifah, but I 
wai iiidtieed to aat ^ndrr oomtmry to my 
bet^ Jwi^nent ; and I have lost my tfffo 
noble ly>y§^ and otiier friendS) if not my 
two evesJ^ 

Tk^ %ill wUicb hm ntn.tl^ottgh the 
nation to ^ lea^t etdUl^^ it firopil^thar- 

e!r mAtx^s^'Ht cmm<m th^t jb^« gtm^ 

pv^Ueia^f Ibi owft tfontinp^ 'eacipteBoe 
OneruBelimLia tbici TfOy^qpscestiwoif slave- 
ry* 8ltt«i9bM^d|i99l^9d9iscMi;iedm^ 
Hf eb^s, .^^ we bl»r^ ^h^nshed thna 
longiii.tli^WtKrld'B pceaet^.aad Woret 
tte ^A«et9 .^f jSnofPrm m^^^ «f> 

Yife* JM to trnpt 1M9I Uk^ J(ohQ!9r»wp to 
M^prifiqe t^^ l|Vf« in ¥%in ^iltemjpts at ite 
prver^oif^andy^soifQffk withal, that 
ite^ defi»ider» igxfkke ,at the rigbt^of their 
OW& Jb(ld>^s Ai^i^ ean.qnJ^be sustaijied 
I9 {(9m oimn^mi tibe grinr dia^y of 
^ VA^^ Ani.ni,iifit no^ theae evente 
l^.tf %'refew!^ an4 .l>^?«a ea^est dis- 
0||9(tot of ^ v^bj^.iiv ebpu^chfad in 
state, at the North and |kt Om South?. 
aiB»o|1ke %t #004 wy«^fd,1jM|t be- 
Wilb tbb fianM> )»i file volp^et ff 4^ ala(9« 
mmxfU^fm 4» fo^ en^pt^pf w^^ 

heiAMr Ait i#6|.pl»mQr of 4Mw«r? 
BtMM,»«|Mkk4(4lli fWtire 8|a^ (M«tf» 
i»t«aiMrjif«»o«pe«el'a4|iiiM^ 

att ladMMne » Ita jpiieartan 4»f ^ 
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felfffid lu^bifiti«;i of the South, but only as 
ottatEMlBd idOk tike ^be^tMit taMto, the 
iiiBifitfitglihxiMlto H^A *e eeitaihM eotr^ 
of her poEQeiaiuh-^lUs not thi^ panie, I 
say, proved the weakness of our country 
in ease of a . serious inyasion by some 
pe#erfril fae, .as alao tJie borrers which 
hang over the South in caite of a dlsaolu- 
tion of the Union resulting in ciyil wart 
Must not Christians likewise be led to in- 
quire, whether God is not thus rebuking 
tiheir unftStfalUitefia, and waaiiing thein 
thsit theii^ recreancy tiiaylea^ to'despdrnte 
measures on tiie pari of the slaves and 
tiieir sympathizers? Who does not see 
in these tibingp an oecasioD^ for aldrm, lest 
€hid, gitiw ue up to oar sins, shonldM- 
Idw fatinian ^passion to Mndte. oa bdth 
ddes, until by mutual acts of mad violence, 
our country is made the soene of terrible 
carnage, and daveiry is destroyed* in a se- 
cond Bed 9ei, hat lUta ttme <tf blood? 

Ou^ hoj^e is4iiQoa a&d fti Bla (Jhttdb. 
Let Christians arise and wiOi OM t^e 
demand that Ais Hin of x>ppre»sioi^ idiafl 
be put away. Lei ^em use aB peae^U 
ahd apprbptilit^ in^s t6 spread light land 
to bring an clasKes t6 concur tadiiUB&d^ 
ti6n, as equally ttie right of thil tft^e, tile 
duty of the mMterj the necessi^ of -the 
nation, and tiie command -of God. Let 
tibiem see es^ecia% that the bhAreh itSdtf 
is pure from fifis 1^ ; ih^ the toinistry 
fhils not in the prodaniatlon dt ihe Iruth, 
tod iihat the membenAip does ii<d^t ete^ 
brace those, who claim ^ropefty in fibrtlr 
fellow-men. Thdh may wd kop^ fbr lia» 
tional repentance and an edoape frtai dt' 
vine jud^ents. - . 

l&utif a& warning 9e d)^qAled, If^ 
OBimA cdT die ftii^ €k>d tiA'Aot^ollii^W 
4e help «r tte «vpi#«i^ tf fev«i iliSia^^ 
of Ae gospel eball b4 m6!^oOnetti«ie< ^ 
conAtom 4ke eitors and fanHH «f tfMSl 
^ttbitfe eamei%8Mtdft^1%tf<!^«iiM'w 
«f aittver^-lliaii to etfMi Ifaft etaMttM 
#tli«t HilyMk ef ?idi>ott]]i^^ weiaaf 



justly expect tiiat God will work tiirough 
other and more terrible instrumentalities. 
For I suppose that none of my lieai*ers is 
skeptical on the point that American sla- 
very is doomed to destruction. €hd witt 
destroy it " Shall not the Judge (^ all 
the earth do right^** He will first offer 
the work in its more peaceful form to His 
Church; if tike Church despises* or ne- 
glects it, He will make use of otfaor pro- 
vidential methods, human urt^ war, 
bloodshed, until Be has taagbt theimSd 
a lesson of jiMtice «ad hihatonity liffovgh 
u)9, as Be did tliree thmsand yeava Igo 
through Egypt The ezisis is t^mskmn 
Ofle. for God's purpom an ripenaag £nt, 
and* I need Hot renoind you heiw«*pldly 
£Bs nfoA c6mes to a idtiwe, when ^^^fcfei^M 
dine^' has arrived. The longpeabcl of 
f^eparatioiL is^dmtriiigto An end, aildAte 
vials of Wrtrth «M ip«ady to be^ poned ant 
SVtoythiDig btoMns it wpwsiif attft tsln^ 
ble struggle %«t««&i Kbc^ and slnmy, 
and wliat indf fvapfm lo our beloved 
e^^aiblry In the conlllot ao tongue camfve- 
dkst ISair is Hie time for Hie poople of 
Gk>d to Uft up their voices in prayitt^^sid 
to pulfbMk4lAlirltffiidi ittirfbrt ISeAis 
the ttne fo# ttisr misuitmi 4rf reHgiBai to 
tuA in, Bki^ Aaroa trt old, wilij tbeir 
buMng censeiv bet««eft tbelivfi&g and 
fee dead, .ilhat w p»yb not by AHnd 
judgments.-^KiB&b; M : ^^ Ai > Now is 
Ae time -ftr God iivOfai sfHrA to €aA^m 
men t* ^mtake u^ the h0dg«'' ^bd to 
«i»ta]iB ihHfte giqi^ btfore WUn M»tt 
ltad,<liilHe skmld hM deaMy^L— 
■zek. Wtil, »^ If-«nb AaliiblB«a 
re&olt of 4t» MmiHtm < ef IqIiil Bmma^ it 
iMl appeid^lhse te w«aa seed of MNvly 

by '<4ying^ ltar<'migte W»g 
ffrft« - •' '. 
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DoaCHKSTBB, Dec. 13, 1859. 
Rev. Nathaniel Hall. 

Dear Sir, — We are desirous of having your very acceptable discourses of 
last Sunday preserved in a permanent form, that they may thereby reach many 
who have not had an opportunity of hearing them ; and we feel sure that we ex- 
press the wishes of a large number of your parishioners and friends in asking 
copies of them for publication. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 



Thos. C. Wales. 
Thomas Groom. 
Wm. E. Coffin. 
William Pope, Jr. 
Franklin King. 



Jno. H. Robinson. 
Elisha T. Loring. 
Daniel Denny. 
Fred. W. G. May. 
Henry G. Denny. 



DoRCHSSTEB, Dec. 15, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — 

In deference to your expressed judgment of them, I place the Sermons you 
request for publication, in your hands, for that purpose, — though written with no 
such thought. 



Very respectfully. 



NATHANIEL HALL. 



To Thos. C. Wales and others. 
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SERMON. 



Luke X. 27 : " Thou shalt lovb thy neighbor as thyself." 

John xiii. 34 : "A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you." 



Tj^OR reasons which the past week has furnished, I 
take for my subject, this morning, that always, 
to so many, distasteful one, — now, to some of you, I 
fear, more especially so, — the subject of American 
Slavery. 

I am happy in the belief that I possess your con- 
fidence in the worthiness of my motive in presenting 
this subject in the past, so far at least as to lead you 
to bear with me now, in the persuasion that only a 
feeling of bounden allegiance to a great and holy 
cause impels me, and my desire, in the present excited 
condition of the public mind, the conflict of opinion 
and feeling among equally wise, and, I doubt not, 
equally conscientious men, to throw my contribution 
of light, though it be but a single ray, on the path of 
duty respecting it. I feel that it is the pulpit's time 
to speak; that, instead of withholding itself because 
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of this excitement around it, all the more for this 
should it speak. It is always its time to speak on 
this subject. It is a subject bound upon it by 
most solemn obligations. And had it, the pulpit 
of the Free States, been true to those obligations in 
the past ; had it not been faithless to the great moral 
question of the age in this country ; had it not, as 
a general fact (I say not from what motives; God 
knows), had it not practically ignored it, and given 
it over to the politician, and to those outside the 
church, who have taken it up because the church 
would not; had the pulpit lent itself with heart 
and might to the antislavery movement, — I believe, 
before God, this most unhappy and fearfully threaten- 
ing condition of things now upon us would never have 
existed. And, in saying this, the assumption is not 
that preachers have an especial competency to discuss 
the subject, in all its relations; that there is more 
wisdom and intelligence in the pulpit for this than in 
the hall of legislation, the forum, the editorial chair. 
Let it be granted that there is far less. The subject 
has other than political and economic relations, which 
are likely in the places named to be the only ones 
discussed, and not without partisan and unworthy bias. 
The subject has relations also to morality and reli- 
gion, — most intimate, most direct ; and, supposing 
these relations to get a fair consideration in the 
places spoken of, how could it supersede the neces- 
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sity of the pulpit's discussing them, or excuse its 
silence upon them ? But we well know they do not 
get such discussion there; that these relations are 
very generally put out of sight, as if they did not 
exist; or are recognized but to be scoffed at The 
preacher should — his calling presumes it of him — 
see more clearly than other men what the claims of 
morality and religion are with regard to this ques- 
tion, as to others. Freed by his position from an 
active participation in the dizzying pursuit of life's 
meaner good; dealing by profession with absolute 
and unchanging verities, — he occupies, surely, a van- 
tage-ground above other men for such clearer vision. 
Should he not tell what he sees? The theory of 
the pulpit is, that it stands amidst the eddying tides 
and blinding mists of the mortal shores, a lighthouse, 
flamed by the Eternal Truth, to warn and guide 
the endangered voyager ; to remind and keep him in 
sight of interests higher than earth's, and more last- 
ing than time's; that it stands a present Christ, a 
perpetually vocalized Gospel, with its pointings to 
duty, with its afiirmations of the higher law, with its 
rebukes of sin, alike private and public, no less than 
with its consoling assurances, its cheering hopes, and 
heavenly promises. 

Will men never choose to discriminate between the 
treatment of this subject politically and the treatment 
of it ethically 1 which latter is all the pulpit claims a 
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right to do. Will they never cease to assume, that, 
because it has become involved with party politics, it 
has therefore passed from the province of the reli- 
gious teacher ; and that all treatment of it by him, 
however strictly on his own ground, is entitled to 
the epithet of " political preaching "1 I undertake 
to say that there never was a more senseless assump- 
tion put forth in all Christendom, — one more to be 
resisted, if need were, to the very death, — than that 
the pulpit, standing as the visible exponent of God's 
truth and law, should have nothing to say in reference 
to the fact that millions of human beings, in the na- 
tion in which it stands, are forcefully deprived of their 
natural rights, and crushed beneath the heel of a law- 
less oppression ; should have no words of pity for the 
helpless victims of the wrong, none of rebuke for 
the authors and abettors of it ; that the pulpit should 
have none ! — standing in the name of Him whose 
commandment is, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself," expanded from its Hebrew limitations into 
'' Love one another as I have loved you," — made 
thus, as well he called it, " a new commandment," 
alike in the breadth and depth of its meaning. 

Consider its meaning, — the breadth of it, — " that 
ye love one another." The Jew loved his own, — 
those of his own lineage, people, brotherhood, church. 
The Gentiles were " dogs : " the Samaritans, though 
included in the same national boundaries, were hated 
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and despised. The Jew was not so different in this 
from men of other lands and later days. The world 
still loves "its own." What barriers do differences 
of nationality, caste, condition, color, interpose to the 
outflow of our love ! Did Christ mean it so ? He 
has answered that question in the parable of the Sa- 
maritan. He has answered it on the cross. Fraternity, 
with him, was more than consanguinity. Neighbor- 
hood was more than juxtaposition. "The neighbor 
was the suffering man, though at the farthest pole." 
Humanity he loved. "He died for alV 

Consider, again, its meaning, — the depth of it, — 
" that ye love one another." Did he mean by " love " 
a barren sentiment, — a feeling whose only fruit is 
verbal, unpractical, deedlessi Happily, we are not 
left to question what he meant. " As I have loved 
you " decides it. His love was heartfelt sympathy ; 
it was helpful service ; it was life-giving devotedness. 
" He died for all." 

And now let us take this " new commandment " of 
the world's Teacher and Exemplar, at whose tribunal 
we all must stand, — are standing now, — by whose 
law are judged ; this " new commandment," and yet 
which is but a fulfilling of that thundered from Sinai, 
but an illumined transcript of that whispered in the 
universal heart ; let us take it, and confront with it 
the fact before us, — that dark, dread fact, growing 
darker and more dreadful with every year and month. 
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— those millions of the enslaved on our soil to-day, 
helpless victims of human passion, greed, avarice, lust ; 
made so, kept so, by a nation's power, and an acquies- 
cent public opinion ; decreed by a nation's judiciary to 
have " no rights which white men are bound to re- 
spect ; " millions, with us in all the attributes of an 
intellectual, moral, social, religious nature ; for whom, 
as much as for us, God meant his choicest gifts, and, 
among them, that which makes so many of his other 
gifts alone of worth, alone of access, — freedom ; for 
whom, as much as for us, Christ came and died ; whom, 
as much as us, he loves ; yea, with whom he chose to 
identify himself, saying, " Inasmuch as yfe do it or do 
it not " (the needed favors in your power to do) " to 
such as these, ye do it, or not, unto me." 

Tell me, can you gather here as Christian believ- 
ers, can you accept this volume as containing the 
will and law of Heaven, and say that these have no 
claim on you for the action, sympathy, consideration, 
speech, whereby you may possibly serve them; no 
claim on you to do whatever you may, consistently 
with other claims, to lift the yoke of their oppression, 
to return them their stolen "birthright," — if that 
can be called stolen which they never had, — and 
allow them to feel the dignity of self-ownership, 
the dignity, and the incentives, and the privileges, 
and the chances % Can you say, in this religious light, 
in hearing of the Christian call, in sight of the 
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Christian guide, in hearing of the advent song of 
Bethlehem, soon again to be sung in all our churches, 
— " good-will to men ; " in sight of the closing act 
on Calvary, where good-will to men could no further 
go ; can you say that the case of these hapless bond- 
men is no concern of yours ; is not for you to act for, 
or consider, or be troubled about ? 

I know not how it is, kind friends. I do not claim, 
God knows, to have a warmer heart than others, or a 
truer. I do not believe I have. I see those around 
me now to whom I look up, in respect and love, for 
their kindliness of heart and generosity of deed, and 
yet who do not feel as I do on this subject. I have, 
probably, touched no chord within their breasts by 
my appeal. There are women, the kindest of mo- 
thers, who, when they sing their babes to sleep, and 
put their hearts into that " good-night " kiss, and 
turn away in the unfearing security that no hand but 
God's can take them from their arms, have no thought 
for her, who, with heart no less tender than their own 
in its maternal instincts, with sensibilities no less 
attuned to love's sweet music, stands within the slave- 
mart, in the agony that only a mother's heart can 
know, and looks for the last time on those whom God 
has given her, not because death has taken them, — 
she could feel almost happy if that were all, — but 
because she must witness their living burial in the pit 
of slavery, with not even the satisfaction of knowing 
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how dark and deep their descent shall be ; — takes 
her parting look ; feels, for the last time, their warm 
breath against her cheek ; and then gazes after them, 
as, with reverted faces and sobbing wail, they go, 
until sight and hearing have lost their hold of them, 
and she sinks in a despair which finds no sympathy 
but with God, no restorative but time. 

There are mothers, fathers, who are touched to tears 
in the knowledge of a bereavement come to others, 
by death, of a beloved daughter, measuring the sor- 
row of those parental hearts by what their fond 
affections tell them would be their own, should she, 
sitting beside them in the sweet charm of opening 
womanhood, be taken thus ; who are touched by 
the mere recital of such a loss, though the parties 
were strangers to them, ay, though the case were 
known as fiction ; and who yet have no tears and no 
thought for those who see, in the growing beauty 
which God has stamped on form and feature of their 
maiden child, but the signet of her doom, — a doom 
darker than death, and against which they cannot lift 
an opposing finger ; they dare not lift a protesting 
appeal. 

There are those, we well know, in all our commu- 
nities, who wilfully shut out the whole subject of 
slavery from their minds ; who will not give it a fair 
hearing, nor any hearing, if they can help it. There 
are those, we know, who defend it, — on the ground 
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of the alleged inherent inferiority of the African race ; 
of the averred condition of the slave, as physically 
comfortable ; of the precedents for slavery which the 
Bible furnishes ; of the benefits, in point of civiliza- 
tion and Christianization, which slavery confers on 
its benighted victims. There are these! Let them 
be. Of course, the appeal of slavery's victims and 
slavery's wrongs would be of no avail with such. It 
is of others that I ask why it should so greatly be so, in 
my utter inability to understand it. The commercial 
consideration, I know, is strong, very strong, in and 
about our cities; which says "Hush!" — for business' 
sake. The prejudice against color is strong, making 
the same circumstances less affecting as attaching to 
a negro than to a white man. The fear of disunion 
is strong; which says, "At all costs, that must be 
prevented." Respect for constitutional obligations is 
strong ; which says, " It is in the bond that slavery 
shall be tolerated : it should be." The inertia of con- 
servatism is strong ; which says, " Let alone ; things 
will work themselves right : in trying to hasten mat- 
ters, you may only make bad worse." The prejudice 
against abolitionism is strong, allowing the attention 
to be turned aside, by what are called its exaggerations 
and fanaticisms, from a fair consideration of the sub- 
ject. I know all this, and more. But it does not 
explain to me the failure, to the extent to which it is 
apparently true, of the antislavery appeal. I can un- 
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derstand that considerations like these should serve 
to deaden, in some degree, its force ; but not that, at 
times, in view of the simple facts on which that appeal 
is based, the native sentiments of the soul should not 
heave the superincumbent mass, and flame out and 
up, forgetful of every thing but justice and mercy. 

And I confess that I am forced at times, in view of 
the public apathy before the facts of slavery's inhu- 
manity and wrong, the seemingly utter obliviousness 
to the claims of its victims to a consideration and 
regard, to ask, " Is all humanity gone from us in this 
direction ? Is the milk of human kindness dried up 
within us ? the sentiment of justice paralyzed ? " 
Where shall we find any marked public recognition 
— any that is not shamefully inadequate — of the 
cruelty and crime of slavery, — our own slavery, the 
pet child of this American republic, — where, away 
from the abolition platform ? Bless God it is there ; 
though more is there which I wish were not. But 
this is there, — an open-mouthed plea for the slave, 
an open-mouthed condemnation of the wrong that 
makes him such. And none can tell how broad and 
deep — broadening and deepening — the influence 
for right and freedom and humanity which has gone 
forth from those earnest and devoted men and 
women. 

Not, indeed, that such plea and condemnation are, 
literally, unheard elsewhere. But from how few 
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among the many pulpits of the land, from how few 
among its presses, from how few among its public 
men, is heard a bold, earnest, whole-souled expression 
of the Christian view and the Christian feeling, — the 
humane view, — in relation to this subject ! One 
might reasonably suppose, that in a community like 
this, beneath the full blaze of gospel light from its be- 
ginnings; with such a history, revolutionary, puritanic, 
— its souls would be all aflame at the near presence, 
within the confederacy of which it forms a part, of 
four millions of human beings bound in the most 
abject form of bondage the world has known. 
How sadly far from it ! I looked in vain in the 
applauded speech of a distinguished individual in 
Faneuil Hall, on Thursday last (I name it as an indi- 
cation, and not as a personality), for the slightest 
evidence of a single heart-throb for the slave, of a 
single throe of righteous indignation at the crime of 
slavery. There were eloquent invocations of sympa- 
thy for the imperilled slave-owner, — imperilled as a 
consequence of a Heaven-defying sin against hu- 
manity; but none, no word of sympathy, no verbal 
remembrance, of those millions so sinned against. 
There were most earnest deprecations of bloodshed by 
servile insurrection ; but no allusion to the blood 
daily shed by the wearing, wasting over-toil in cane- 
field and rice-swamp. None, of course, would object to 
the invocation of sympathy for the South. God knows, 
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as itself knows, how large its claim for it. They are 
our brethren there, our "neighbors." We are to 
show them the love both of sympathy and of service ; 
but not^ I protest, not to the forgetfulness of the 
victims of their oppression. They are no less our bre- 
thren, no less our neighbors; more entitled to our 
sympathy and service for their very ignorance and 
weakness and long-endured abuses. Which would 
Christ, think you, have soonest remembered? We 
should sympathize with the South; but as we do 
with those who are reaping the natural and inevitable 
fruits of their transgression. It has sown the wind to 
reap the whirlwind. It has seeded its soil with vio- 
lence ; and what but violence, unless hindered by a 
repentant righteousness, can spring upon it? Are 
the laws of the moral universe abrogated or sus- 
pended in favor of this republic ? We should sympa- 
thize with the South ; not, indeed, in . Pharasaic 
assumption, as if we were the unsinning and the true, 

— God forbid ! our own self-convicted hearts forbid ! 

— but as those who verily are not guiltless of our bro- 
thers' blood, in so far as, by act or influence, wilfully 
or thoughtlessly, individually or collectively, we may 
have aided or consented to the inhumanity and the 
wrong; as those who are sharing, and are yet to 
share more largely, of its bitter fruits ; and who are 
ready, in the spirit of a fraternal good-will, to unite 
in any effort, which conscience can approve, for its 
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abolishment. But let us not mock the Eternal Jus- 
tice by consenting to palter with it, to palliate it ; to 
be, for friendship's sake, or interest's sake, or safety's 
sake, any longer, however indirectly, its willing and 
unprotesting upholders. The chief ground of fear for 
the North at this juncture — what is it 1 That by 
its honest-hearted sympathy with an heroic man, who, 
in the name of God, assailed their institution, it may 
provoke the South to disunion ? Is it not rather, far 
rather, that for the sake of the Union, in self-interest 
or timidity, it will consent to farther concessions of 
its principles and its manhood ; increasing thus, how 
surely, the real evil ; debauching yet more the public 
conscience ; delaying a reckoning which must needs 
come, only to make it the more overwhelming at 
last? 

The word, I feel, which God is speaking to the 
slaveholders of this land and their abettors, through 
that most remarkable event which has so startled 
them, from that scaflFold in whose blood they seek in 
vain to stifle their alarm, — that word is " Repent, 
reform." And that word — as God's, not its own ; 
not in arrogancy, not in passion — should the North 
take up, as the burden and spirit of its appeal. It is 
the kind word, the friendly word, the saving word. 
But, heeded or unheeded by the South, with the 
North should be the unalterable decision, We will no 
longer be partners in the upholding and cherishing of 
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this accursed barbarism. We will no longer be tied 
up to a complicity in this intolerable outrage and 
affront to Christianity and the age. 

Let us remember, friends, that this impersonality, 
" the North," is composed of individuals ; that we 
are among them; that, as such, we have duties in 
relation to this matter of slavery, which it becomes 
us religiously to fulfil. And, first, we should acquaint 
ourselves — it is the bounden duty of every one of 
us, man and woman — with the facts of slavery, to 
the extent practicable. How many never read a pub- 
lication, never hear a lecture, touching this subject ! 
They are without the true feeling about it, because 
without knowledge. We should cherish the feeling 
which knowledge would beget, not morbidly, not 
fanatically, but in natural, healthy, Christ-like sym- 
pathies for the wronged, and in holy detestation of 
the wrong. It is the very spirit of God. Quench it 
not. We should give action to the heart's promptings 
in doing whatever and all we may, in and through the 
spirit of Christ, for slavery's downfall and extinction. 
And, withal, we should give ourselves to prayer, — 
for the oppressed, for the oppressor, for light, strength, 
compassion, patience, as our own need with regard to 
them; the prayer of faith and trust in Him, who, 
amid clouds and darkness, has justice and judgment 
as the habitation of his throne ; all whose attributes 
are one in their opposition to oppression ; and who, 
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sooner or later, will show himself to have been on 
the side of truth and freedom and right, in the ever- 
waging conflict of these with falsehood and despotism 
and iniquity. 

The work is God's. We can be but his instru- 
ments: we can be such. "Wherefore, put on the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand in 
the evil day, and, having done all, to stand." 
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SERMON. 



John xi. 50: " It ib expedient for us that ohe man should die for the 

PEOPLE." 



T^HE American Pulpit can have but one theme 
to-day. To decline, for any other, that given in 
the public tragedy whose shadow is yet upon us, 
would be to turn away from the very call of God, 
as heard in his providence, — heard in the awakened 
minds and quickened sensibilities of a people. So, at 
least, do I feel it, and must do accordingly. I have 
forborne to speak hitherto of the affair thus consum- 
mated, not because it has not had for me an absorbing 
interest, but because I wished to wait until that con- 
summation should have passed, until it should wear 
its death-crown, and be given over in its wholeness, as 
now it is, to the keeping of history. I have forborne 
too, let me add, because I have stood in awe — as I 
do still — before an event so full of significance, so 
full of teaching, so full of God, lest I might not in- 
terpret it aright; lest in a human weakness, through 
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sympathy with the cause in whose interest it befell, 
I might be led to see in it more, or beneath the influ- 
ence of contagious opinion, in a human weakness still, 
which suffers others' judgments to becloud the moral 
vision, I might see less, than in truth was there. 
I would simply see what is there, and tell what I 
see. 

On Friday last, the 2d of December, a man, ac- 
cused and convicted of capital offences against the 
laws of Virginia, was publicly executed therefor under 
those laws. What is there here to quicken the pulses 
of a nation 1 What is there in this, that the eyes of 
twenty millions of people should have been turned, 
on that day, to that scaffold, — some in tearful sym- 
pathy, some in exulting scorn, some in depressing 
fears, but all with a commanding interest; an interest 
which, for weeks before, had waited, as for nothing 
else, for the words spoken in his imprisonment, as the 
million-voiced press reported them, in every dwelling 
in the land % What is there in this, that the sudden 
death-knell of the patriarch-prince of American letters, 
laurelled with the purest admiration of three genera- 
tions, should have been comparatively unnoticed, in 
anticipation of that of this sentenced felon? Let 
us expand that statement of the occurrence by its 
interconnected facts, and we shall see. 

A man of threescore years, of New-England birth, 
of Puritan descent, and marked in youth and manhood 
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by the characteristic virtues of that noble stock; a man 
nurtured upon the Bible ; a man of prayer ; a man in 
whom the religious element was the ruling and incit- 
ing one ; a man, the uncompromising sternness of 
whose integrity was in union with a childlike sim- 
plicity and a self-denying benevolence, — this man, 
for following out the impulse cf that benevolence, in 
a certain way, towards a certain class ; for putting his 
religion into forceful deeds; for obeying the inward 
call, as doubly heard in conscience and in heart ; for 
seeking to give freedom to an outcast race, whose 
oppressions he had borne, through a score of years, as 
if they were his own ; for " remembering," in the only 
way that seemed to him effective, — in the way, as he 
felt, which Heaven ordered him, — " them that are 
in bonds, as bound with them ; " for striking a sacri- 
legious blow at the Dagon of a nation's worship, 
whereto government, society, religion, commerce, law, 
obsequiously bow down, — this man^ for this^ on 
the day and place aforesaid, was hung as a malefac- 
tor; and hence, in these added facts of the case, 
hence essentially, that wide-spread interest and deep 
sensation the event produced. It was the man, it was 
the motive, it was the object ; it was the deed, not in 
itself, but in its revelations ; in its results manifest, 
and those, far more, of which it is the prophecy and 
the harbinger, at once the seed and the germinating 
influence. 
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The man and the event, — they offer themselves as 
distinct sources of instruction and impression. There 
are differences of opinion respecting the man ; though 
only, I believe, — which is most remarkable, — in this 
particular manifestation of himself But, let these 
differences be what they may, while they will affect 
the moral teaching of their related point, — the man 
in his deed, — making it more or less, or not at all, 
impressive, it need not affect, in the least, the lessons 
from the events — the event as such, and in its attend- 
ant revelations and practical suggestiveness. 

First, the man and the deed ; the man in his deed. 
I see in him — as may already have been inferred — 
an heroic nobleness ; a moral intrepidity ; an unflinch- 
ing conscientiousness ; a religious self-devotion ; a 
resolute pursuance, for years, of a purpose to which 
his soul was wedded by holiest ties ; which he had 
espoused, before Heaven, as divine ; had sworn to be 
faithful to, through all hazards, at any cost, unto 
death ; and for which, at last, in a lofty disregard of 
personal consequences, in an unquestioning confidence 
in a righteous God, he hazarded and gave his life. It 
is the motive stamps the deed ; it is the purpose makes 
the man, morally regarded. Call him, if you will, 
mistaken, foolish, — mistaken as to the justifiableness 
of the means employed, foolish in his estimate of the 
efiiciency of those means in relation to his end. What 
has it to do with the moral rightness and wisdom of 
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the man 1 If you deny him the attribute of a pru- 
dential rationality, you must accord him the virtues, 
in glorious measure, of courage, magnanimity, hu- 
maneness, truth. If you deny him a perfect appre- 
hension of the Christian law, you must accord to him 
a whole-souled allegiance to what he did apprehend 
as such. If you call him, in disparagement, an Old- 
Testament Christian, you must allow him to have 
been that: ay, and more than that he 'was; combin- 
ing with a holy valor a philanthropy, which, in the 
choice of its objects and the disinterestedness of its 
aim, only Christianity could inspire. If you say he 
believed in a " God of battles," he believed, at any rate, 
in a God who battled for right as against wrong, for 
the oppressed as against the oppressor, and who puts 
swords into his servants' hands, to do, if need be, 
likewise. 

This, at least, we know of John Brown, — that he 
allied himself, head and heart and hand, with the 
legally oppressed class in this country ; that he saw, 
that he felt, as if they were his own, the wrongs they 
suffer, and gave his all, himself, for their deliverance. 
Whatever we may deny about him,- of whatever we 
may be doubtful, so much we know. His veracity is 
unimpeachable ; even his enemies confess, and stood 
in awe before it ; and this he asserts of himself His 
wife also, widow now, of noble worth, testifies to this 
feeling and purpose as among the deepest and dearest 
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of his heart. " He has borne," she says, "the yoke of 
the oppressed, as if upon his neck, for thirty years." 
Every thing known of him, every thing said of him, 
by reliable witnesses ; his whole past ; the interval, 
above all, of his imprisonment, and his sublimely-met 
end, — all force us to the belief, that in the spirit of a 
compassionating benevolence, joined with a fervid love 
of justice and of right, he had made it, by prayer and 
vow, the one leading object of his life, to emancipate, as 
best he might, the enslaved. Nor is there any thing 
to show that personal motives of any sort, of a 
character sordid or ambitious or revengeful, mingled 
at all with the highest — no, not even the latter — 
marvellous height of moral attainment, in view of 
his own heart-rending experience of the bereaving 
cruelties of the slave-power. See him thus^ in this 
light alone, as one who, in the consciousness of a 
righteous cause, and in pity for an outcast and de- 
spised race, in a sublime recklessness opposed himself 
to a nation's prostituted power, — a recklessness whick 
had in it, it may be, a higher wisdom, a truer sanity, 
seen from its providential point, than we yet can 
know ; -^ see him thus, and how can we but honor 
him ] If we honor those in all the ages who have 
dared and died for the oppressed ; if we honor the 
martyrs for liberty on our own soil ; nay, I speak it 
reverently, if we honor Christ, who identified himself 
with the poor and forsaken, and calls upon his foUow- 
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ers to do so, in sacrificing service, — how can we but 
honor the memory of this executed man 1 See the 
man in his motive, and tell me why. Separate the 
circumstances which involve not the moral character 
of his enterprise from those which express it, and tell 
me why. God save us from that inability to discrimi- 
nate between the mere form, providential or mistaken, 
of the manifestation of a principle, and its essential 
being and activity ; from that prejudiced and per- 
verted vision, which shall let any of his true heroes 
pass unmarked by us as such, whether in public or 
private life, seated in power or dangling from a gal- 
lows, crowned wnth success or crushed by failure ! 
For myself, I rejoice that He has raised up such a 
one in the person of this humble man. I rejoice that 
He has startled a nation, given to selfish toils and 
demeaning indulgences and base expediences, by the 
unwonted apparition of a man ; a man heroically ear- 
nest for righteousness' sake ; a man daring to follow 
a principle, wheresoever it may lead ; to put his reli- 
gion into act, and take the consequences, though one 
be death. Some call this fanaticism ; some call it 
madness. Would to God there were more of it in the 
world, call it what they may ; more vital faith in 
principles, in God, in a God of righteousness, a pre- 
sent God, a helping God ; a faith that would keep 
men from everlastingly calculating the probable and 
the expedient, as if there was no Being wiser and 
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stronger than they; as if right was not always the 
expedient, to abide by it the only success ! 

I hope to be understood, as one speaking on this 
subject is very likely not to be. I have spoken ap- 
provingly of the principles and motives of the man, 
as apart from the course he was led by these to adopt. 
That that course had the approval of his own con- 
science, that it seemed right to him, there can be no 
doubt; and while, in our judgment of it, we are alle- 
giant to our truer view, as we deem it, of the Chris- 
tian law, let us not do his memory the injustice to 
ascribe to him what he did not design. How does 
it appear, though so generally assumed, that he de- 
signed to employ force, aggressively and destructively, 
in the accomplishment of his purpose, or to incite the 
slaves to insurrection] On the contrary, he says of 
himself, in his speech before the court, — this man 
whose word was truth, — "I never did intend murder 
or treason, or the destruction of property, or to incite 
slaves to rebellion, or to make insurrection : I never 
encouraged men to do so, but always discouraged any 
idea of the kind." He had given freedom to slaves 
elsewhere, " without," as he says, " the snap of a gun." 
He meant to do it here on a larger scale, but, if 
possible, at the same bloodless cost ; though, I confess, 
it seems to me the fanaticism of credulity to suppose it 
could be so. He would have confronted with his 
mustering forces, Moses-like, this later Pharaoh, with 
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a " Thus saith the Lord, Let my people go ; " an 
unresisting obedience to which mandate would doubt- 
less, so far as he was concerned, have been followed by 
a peaceable retreat. That he would have employed 
or countenanced force, in recklessness or revenge, for 
aught but self-defence in humanity's cause, is, as the 
man has shown himself to us, a moral impossibility. 

I believe in truth and love as the overcoming power 
of moral evil. 1 would not compi'omise my adhe- 
sion to this, as eminently the Christian rule, through 
my admiration of those, who, though from highest 
motives, for noblest ends, make use of aggressive 
force. But let us be consistent, and not condemn 
it in John Brown at Virginia, while we applaud it, 
as employed by great historic names, in other lands 
and our own, for ends no more worthy, that lifted to 
Heaven a far less beseeching appeal. Is it success 
gives merit to undertakings for human freedom 1 or 
the theatre whereon enacted? or the race in whose 
behalf? And let those, who are so ready to make use 
of Christ's teaching as ground for condemnation in 
the instance before us, remember that his precept of 
non-resistance is not his only one ; that he had some- 
thing to say about love and duty to one's neighbor; 
that he commended especially to our imitation him 
who found his " neighbor " in the man who had 
^'fallen among thieves^'' and staid to bless him, though 
priest and Levite passed. 
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I pass from the man and the deed to the event, as 
a distinct source of instruction and impression. 

And, first, it yields new and more convincing proofs 
of the diabolicalness of that " institution," which de- 
mands, in order to its safety, its existence, the death 
of the bravely true, the morally heroic ; which dares 
not pardon such, dares not imprison merely, dares 
not delay the fatal end, but must straightway kill: 
or, to put it in another form, that system which de- 
mands for its support laws against which the natural 
conscience, the religious sense, rebels ; which makes 
that treason which God makes duty, and counts 
those felons whom the universal heart calls heroes. 
Here is a man distinguished for his moral nobility, 
his love of truth, honor, justice, benevolence, — for 
his unshrinking fealty to these, — and Virginia hangs 
him. " He broke her laws." Yes, but only because 
the law of Eternal Justice was broken in their enact- 
ment ; because they stood between prostrate millions 
and the uplifting boon and birthright which the God 
within him yearned to give them. Slavery hung him. 
Of course it would. It can do nothing better with a 
true man, for its own interest's sake. What a con- 
dition of things has this affair caused a revelation 
of in the Slaveholding States ! What a condition of 
things to exist in one-half of a Christian republic ! 
Such fears of truth ; such suppression of honest 
speech ; where peace and safety can only be secured 
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by stifling — ay, below a whisper — the noblest sen- 
timents of the soul ; where the Bible is regarded, and 
dealt with, as offensively incendiary, and can only be 
tolerated by covering up its golden rule, its parable 
of the good Samaritan, and its other humanities ! 
What a state of society, when a score of men, enter- 
ing it at its borders, and asserting God's claim upon 
his stolen children, and going to work to enforce it, 
cause a panic of terror through an entire population, 
which every light upon the horizon, the most insig- 
nificant occurrence, renews and heightens, — a terror 
for what they may do, who, we are told, are so con- 
tented and happy, and gratefully attached! Truly, 
one may well divide his pity between the slaveholder 
and the slave. 

Again : the event gives new and startling proof of 
the instability of the social system built on slavery, 

— of slavery itself as an instituted power. Above 
what volcanic possibilities is the South seen to stand, 

— does it see itself to stand, — which may flame at 
any moment into dire realities ; the igniting sparks of 
truth flying in all the winds of heaven without, and 
vainly striven against lest they should light within ! 
The danger most fearful to the South, and most 
imminent, is not from abroad. Left to itself, — fso 
far as the all-pervading spirit of the age can leave it, 
so far as any direct interference is concerned, — 
it is left with its worst enemy, in the elements self- 
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engendered in its own bosom. What may not be, 
when once those fettered millions know their might ; 
when they know, as this event will help them to, 
the fact of an existing sympathy for them beyond 
their borders, but only just beyond, may be within, 
— a sympathy willing to peril life for their deliver- 
ance ] What may not be, when that other element 
of danger (the non-slaveholders), seething in secret, 
none may know how hotly, — for it has no organ of 
expression to the world nor to itself, — when this 
element shall find vent in voice and deed, and know 
and use its now arrogantly despised power? It is 
idle to deny the fact of this insecurity and peril. It 
is seen by this occurrence as it had not been before. 
And was it not to be looked for, in the very nature of 
things, by the very ordinance of the Almighty % A 
system, social or civU, founded in injustice, — must 
it not bear within it the elements of rottenness and 
evil ? Well may it be that the event under considera- 
tion has drawn attention anew to so grave a fact, has 
furnished new testimony to it ; well for the South, — 
God grant it ! — in its insane clinging to slavery as a 
good; well for the North, in its wicked complicity 
and irresolute paltering with so great a wrong. 

Again: this event has shown the South, what it 
has seemed unable to conceive, that the opposition to 
slavery at the North is not the offspring of sectional 
hate or sentimental heat, of self-interest or passion, 
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but of a constraining principle, of a religiously-felt 
obligation. John Brown represents to them and to 
the world, in the inciting and pervading motive of his 
enterprise, the true grounds of that opposition, deep 
and abiding as the principles of rectitude and mercy. 
He had nothing to gain by it of an earthly sort, if he 
succeeded ; every thing to lose, if he failed. There 
was no feeling of retaliation or revenge to be grati- 
fied. He was willing to sacrifice his all for those of 
whom he knew no more than that they were enslaved, 
towards whom he had no other relation than the 
human, whose claim on him was that alone of suffer- 
ing and helplessness. The antislavery reform is a 
moral and religious one. The abolitionists have 
stood, from the beginning, — and it is this which has 
given a moral dignity and glory to their enterprise, 
lifting it far above all political movements, — they 
have stood on the essential and eternal right, and 
based their appeals on that to the conscience and the 
heart. Hence their success. Hence, whatever they 
have gained they have gained for ever. There is, 
there can be, no ebb to the on-sweeping tide of anti- 
slavery sentiment. How preposterous to think to 
stay it by politic deprecations, to think to bind it by 
constitutional compacts and judicial decisions ! I 
tell you they shall be as stubble before its majestic 
swell. 

Again: the event yields new illustration of the 
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vast superiority, in potential influence, of deeds to 
words. There have been torrents of speech — decla- 
mation, argument, persuasion, invective — levelled for 
years, in the Free States, against the slave-power. 
Nor has it been in vain. It was needed. It has 
wrought incalculable good. But here is one so terri- 
bly in earnest, so meaning what he says, that he must 
act; that, throwing himself unreservedly upon his 
principles, he does act ; and does thus, whatever he 
fails to do, a work for freedom — so it would seem, 
viewed in its higher bearings — which years of 
words alone had failed to do. The lesson is not that 
such like deeds are to be repeated, or are in them- 
selves right. By no means. But this^ that deeds, 
some deeds, such as our avowed principles authorize 
and demand of us, should back our words, should 
prove our earnestness, would we be efficient instru- 
ments against the instituted iniquity of our land. 
This faithful servant of God put his life-swaying idea 
and feeling into that embodiment which seemed to and 
for him worthy and right and best ; and has gained 
by it a success different from, but far beyond, all 
that he proposed to himself or hoped for. Obedience 
to a conviction, — self-sacrificing, Zi/'^-sacrificing obe- 
dience, — it can shake even the citadel of American 
Slavery, ii/^-sacrificing, I say. What a power there 
is in blood, freely given and poured forth for a 
righteous end ! They little knew, who heard it, the 
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profound significance, prophetically hidden, of that 
saying uttered in the Jewish Sanhedrim, with refer- 
ence to him, the divine Emancipator, at whom it so 
blindly aimed, — " It is expedient for us that one man 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not." We little know what sacred expediency may be 
yet shown to be involved in this recent dying ; how 
much it may do, in the workings of a spiritual Provi- 
dence, to save a nation's perishing. 

Friends, who can doubt that a crisis is approaching 
in the conflict, truly called " irrepressible," between 
freedom and slavery, in our country ? Let us feel that 
we each have an influence — however smally not unim- 
portant — in the great decision ; and let us employ it, 
as God may give the opportunities, in the true spirit 
of his Christ, for freedom, humanity, himself; putting 
a cheerful and untrembling faith in the overruling and 
righteous Providence. 



" All is best; though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he seems to hide his face, 
But unexpectedly returns, 
And to his faithful champions, soon or late, 
Bears witness gloriously." 
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